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Brave little wilding, hera: & % »ring! 
First of the beauteous tribe QE n will 
troop v 
Singly, in pairs, or in a joyou group, 
O’er sunny slope or sheltered bank; or cling 
By their slight fibres, where the bluebird’s 
wing 
Alone can visit them with graceful swoop! 
The wise man pauses on his walk, to stoop 
Above your purple blossoms; for you bring 
To his worn cheek a pleased and gentle 
smile ; 
Still saying softly to himself, the while, 
How things most tender are the first to rise 
From wintry sleep; thus taking by surprise 
The sturdy oaks! Hearts, too, shy without 
guile, 
Wing, often, boldest flight toward pathless 
skies! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Municipal woman suffrage in Kansas is 
very much alive. At Atchison 4,097 voters 
are registered, more than ever before in 
the history of the town. The women 
have been taking a remarkable interest in 
local politics, and the increased number is 
largely due to their efforts. At Holton, 
out of 1,260 registered, 541 are women. 
At Junction City, out of 1,688 registered, 
639 are women. At Lawrence, out of 3,697 
registered, 1,399 are women. At Abilene, 
out of 1,277 registered, 550 are women. 
At Independence, out of 1,267 registered 
(the largest number on record), 548 are 
women, At Wichita, out of 6,936 regis- 
tered, 2,327 are women. In Kansas City, 
3,500 women have registered, and in con- 
sequence it is said that ‘‘the ward politi- 
cians and party heelers are in a great 
commotion.’’ A Kansas City daily says: 





At no time since the women of Kansas 
were given the right to vote at municipal 
elections has there been such interest 
manifested by women in local government 
as there is in Kansas City, Kan., to-day, 
and it is predicted that the woman vote 
at the city election, one week from next 
Tuesday, will be the largest ever polled in 
the city. The same interest in politics is 
shown by the women in Topeka, where 
2,500 have registered for the coming elec- 
tion. At Wichita, Fort Scott, Atchison 
and Leavenworth, the woman registration 
is very large, while in all the smaller cities 
and towns in the State women will take 
a part in the selection of municipal 
officers, 


-_<-- 





The first separate political convention 
called and held by the women voters of 
Colorado, is described by Mrs. Ecob in our 
columns this week. We wish it could be 
published as widely as the “campaign 
lie” charging certain Populist women with 
assaulting a man who had insulted them. 
This true narrative of creditable political 
work would be a very effective antidote. 
Let our readers ask the editors of their 
local papers to copy it. 

Sdiiediaatl 





The Nevada Citizen is a new suffrage 
paper hailing from Reno, Nev. It is an 
individual enterprise, Mrs. Frances A, 
Williamson editor-in-chief, and Miss Mary 
L. Williamson associate editor. It will 
be published monthly at five cents per 
Copy or fifty cents per year. 


-_--- 








A very interesting meeting for anti- 


Slavery reminiscences was held last 
Wednesday evening, in the People’s 
Chureh. Mr. William Lloyd Garrison 


Presided, and made the opening speech, 
Mentioning his father, ‘the liberator,” 
Francis Jackson, Lucy Stone, Wendell 
Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, Stephen Foster, 
the sisters Grimke, Theodore Weld, 
Abby Kelly, Maria W. Chapman, and 
others. Accompanying each reference the 
Speaker gave a vivid personal description 
of the reformer eulogized. Henry B. 
Blackwell recalled incidents in New York 
City from 1832 to 1838, and in Cincinnati 
from 1838 to 1856; Edwin G. Walker re- 
Called his father’s, Walker’s Appeal; Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney described Abby Folsom 
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' 
and the humorous features of the aboli- 
tion meetings; Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
spoke of the enthusiasm of the anti- 
slavery girls of Plymouth; Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe told the circumstances under 
which the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
was composed; Mr. Frank B. Sanborn 
gave personal recollections of John 
Brown; Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper read 
an effective poem; and Harriet Tubman, 
‘tthe Moses of her people,’ told how she 
safely conducted more than three hundred 
fugitive slaves to Canada. 


-_-<--_ 
The Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
which opened last Monday in Copley Hall, | 
this city, will continue until April 16. 
About fifty of the exhibitors are women. 
Their exhibits include the familiar lines of 
work, such as embroideries, laces, china 
decoration, and designs for fabrics, and 
also the new departures, such as iron work 
in lamps and panels, book covers, poker 
work on leather, cabinet work, and stained 
glass windows. This first exhibit here of 
applied and decorative art is one of great 

interest and value. 


-_<--— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held at the headquarters of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, April 13, at 2.30 P. M. Miss 
Eva Channing, granddaughter of Rev. Dr. 
Channing, and a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, will be the lecturer. Her topic | 
will be, ‘‘Bicycling for Women.”’ 
discussion will follow, concerning methods 
of riding, bicycle costumes, rules to be | 
observed, dangers to be avoided, etc. A 
social hour at the close, during which 
light refreshments are served, is one of 
of the Fortnightly 








A free 


the features most 
highly prized. 

Members admitted on presentation of | 
their membership tickets, and all others 
on the payment of an admission fee of 15 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


cents. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr, has just received the honorary 
degree of LL. D. from the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Allegheny, Pa. 

“St. Andrews by the Northern Sea’’— 
Andrew Lang's University—has bestowed | 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon a 
woman, for the first time in its history. 
The recipient is Miss Eugénie Sellers, a 
former pupil of Furswingler, who lectures 
in various places, among others at Kings 
College, London, in the ‘‘Department for 
Ladies,’’ where she gives a course on art 
and archeology. The degree was given 
in recognition of atranslation, with notes, 
of Pliny’s Letters on Art, which was made 
by Miss Sellers in collaboration with Miss 
Katharine Jex-Blake, daughter of the head 
master of Rugby. 

The doctrinal thesis prepared by Miss 
Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph. D., in the 
English department of Yale University, 
has been published. The subject is ‘The 
Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology.” 
Asa reference book or as a text-book in 
literature classes in schools and colleges, 
this scholarly work will be of great value. 
It is the first known attempt to furnish a 
full and accurate treatment of Spenser’s 
Mythology, and it wili be found a reliable 
and helpful guide in the study not 
only of Spenser but of other poets who 
have incorporated the olden myths in 
their verses. 

Several works on English literature 
have recently been issued by members of 
the Wellesley College Faculty. Miss 
Sophie Jewett has published a syllabus of 
lectures on “The History of English 
Literature,” and a pamphlet of outlines 
and references for the study of Chaucer. 
Associate Professor Vida D. Scudder has 
prepared a series of *‘Topical Outlines 
for the Study of the Modern English 
Poets,’ while from Prof. Bates comes an 
“Outline History of English Literature,” 
with directions and references. Prof. 
Bates and Miss Lydia B. Godfrey, libra- | 
rian, have together issued a pamphlet 
giving directions for a working basis in 
the study of the ‘‘English Drama.” 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has received from Oxford, England, a 
request for copies of its constitution, by- | 
laws and general scheme of organization. 

The women fellows of the University of 
Chicago have organized aclub. The club 
will be partly social and partly for the | 











| copied from the antique, and standing 40 
| feet high, includinz pedestal. 


| Nashville, Tenn. 


| of her sister, and the other of Miss Mc- 


| This work 
| ductions of the models, even to colors and 


| life tints. 


| under the auspices of the West End 


| and pictures, and give them for the bene- 


discussion of educational topics and the | 
interchange of experience and opinions. | 
Dean Marion Talbot was elected chairman 
and Miss Eleanor P. Hammond secretary. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly 
president of Wellesley College, is quoted 
as once saying to a body of entering stu- 
dents: “It may be, girls, that you will 
not be able to get any more bread and 
butter in this world by going to college. 
But believe me when I tell you that a col- 
lege education will make every morsel of | 
bread and butter that you eat taste the 
F. M. A. 





sweeter to you forever.” 


-_—- ———— 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 


At the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, which opened in New 
York this week, the Dodge prize for the 
best picture painted by a woman was 
awarded to Miss M. L. Macomber’s “St, 
Catherine.” 

The Mary Smith prize of $100 has been 
awarded by the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts to Miss Elizabeth Bonsail, for 
the picture entitled ‘‘Hot Milk’’—a group 
of cats waiting about a bowl. 

Miss Enid Yandell is at work on the 
central figure for the Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition, a statue of Pallas Athene, 


Among the 
notable works accomplished by Miss 
Yandell since the World’s Fair are a 
monument in honor of Maj. Lewis, which 
was unveiled in New Haven, Conn., in 
July, 1894, and a portrait bust in marble 
of Chancellor Garland for the Vanderbilt 
Alumni Association, which will be placed 
in the chapel of the Vanderbilt University, 
Miss Yandell went to 
Paris for study about two years ago, and 
was elected president of the American Art 
Association of Paris. Two statuettes, one 


Pherson, of Washington, in platina and 
bronze, were accepted by the Art Exhibit. 
is the revival of a lost art. 
Years ago some statuettes were unearthed 
at Tanagra, which were portraits. These 
works of Miss Yandel! are perfect repro- 


An exhibition of pictures and statuary 
by Chicago artists was recently given 


Woman's Club, which offered three prizes. 
Pauline A. Dohn, for the fine subject 
picture, ‘‘What the Stork Brought,’’ won 
the $100 prize for the best oil painting. 
This picture shows a young mother with 
two little children at her side, all gazing 
reverently and tenderly upon the wee 
baby resting in her lap. The prize of $50 
for the best work in water colors was 
awarded to Anna L, Stacy for a portrait 
sketch. 

Miss Grace Lincoln Temple, the deco- 
rator of the Woman’s Building at the 
Atlanta Exposition, has decorated the 
interior of the newly bought Cleveland 
residence at Princeton, N. J. F. M. A. 





HISTORIC MEMORIALS FOR SUFFRAGE 
FAIR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It would be a good thing if those who 
are preparing for the great Woman Suf- 
frage Fair next autumn would make a 
special effort to gather, for sale there, all 
possible memorials of the great contests, 
both for the rights of women and for the 
freedom of the slave, which have gone on 
in former days: 

“Gather up the fragments, that nothing be 


lost, 
And show the next ages what Liberty cost.”’ 


Many old books are scattered in private 
libraries, and little prized by their owners, 
which would be of great value to those 
who love to preserve the records of the 
past and to study its history. A small 
forgotten pamphlet sold at three dollars 
at a late fair, because it fell into right 
hands. 

Among very desirable things of this 
nature we may mention ‘Linda, or the 
Life of a Slave Girl,’ and the numbers of 
the ‘Liberty Bell,’ published for the old 
Anti-Slavery fairs, the most remarkable 
works of this nature we have ever met, 
and the life of ‘“‘Sojourner Truth’? and 
others. 

Some of the early temperance tracts of 
the ‘‘Deacon Giles’’ stamp would also be 
objects of interest. 

Search your attics, friends, for old books 


fit of the great cause which is marshalling 
the lovers of freedom for its final victory. 
z. D.C. 





AFTER THE DIPLOMA, WHAT? 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lately wrote 
the following paper, by request, for the 
Woman’s Club of Denver, Col. 
read to the club by Mrs. G. L. Scott, and 
was received with great interest: 

When the question of the higher edu- 
cation of women was discussed, some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, it aroused 
as hostile an opposition as is now mani- 
fested in certain quarters towards the 
enfranchisement of women. It was urged 
that the essentially feminine part of 
woman’s nature would be disturbed, and 


| that the home would be wrecked, and 


husvands and children left uncared for, if 
women were allowed collegiate education, 
and became inspired with a love of learn- 
ing. Others contended that women were 
physically unfit to endure the hard, unin- 
termitting and long-continued strain of 
years of study to which college men are 
subjected. 

President Eliot of Harvard College in- 
formed the public that girls could not be 
admitted to Harvard, for they would 
break down irreparably in trying to mas- 
ter the college curriculum, and that the 
young men at Harvard would never con- 
sent that their standard of scholarship 
should be lowered to accommodate young 
women; while Dr. E. H, Clarke of the 
Harvard Medical School, speaking ex ca- 
thedra for the whole medical profession, 
wrote a book entitled ‘‘Sex in Education,”’ 
in which he demonstrated to his own sat- 
isfaction, from the hygienic, physiological, 
medical, sociological, and _ theological 
standpoints, that it would be ruinous 
to admit women to college, or to grant 
them higher education. 

But the hour had struck on the dial of 
time when the barriers to woman’s higher 
education were to be removed, and the 
frantic oppositions to her intellectual ad- 
vancement were as ‘‘the idle wind which 
men respect not.’’ To-day eight-tenths of 
the colleges, universities and professional 
schools of the country are open to her 
entrance, and, according to ex-President 
Alice Freeman Palmer of Wellesley Col- 
lege, ‘30,000 girls have already graduated 
from colleges, while 40,000 more are pre- 
paring to graduate.” 

What has become of these college girls 
of the last quarter of a century? Despite 
all the pessimistic predictions to the con- 
trary, hosts of them have married, and have 
proved, beyond all cavil, that the highest 
mental training does not unfit women for 
wifehood and motherhood. The Associa- 
tion of College Alumnz have collected 
and published statistics relating to their 
married associaties, which show that the 
advanced education they have received 
has added to their natural endowments, 
wisdom, strength, patience, balance and 
self-control; that their husbands and 
children have been the gainers by being 
brought under the loving and intelligent 
care of well-trained wives and mothers, 
who, in addition to a wise discharge of 
their domestic duties, have become the 
centres of scientific or literary study, or of 
philanthropy, in the communities where 
they live. 

Other college women have gone into 
business. For since the days when Har- 
riet Martineau visited our country, in 
1836, and found only seven occupations 
open to women, who were allowed by 
teach, to be s stresses, tailorésses, - 
liners, dresamahann. household servants 
and factory operatives, and were debarred 
from all other remunerative employments, 
the area of woman’s work has been 
immensely enlarged. _Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, chief of the National Bureau of 
the Statistics of Labor, announced in 1890 
that women were working in 342 profes- 
sional and industrial employments. They 
are to-day accountants, pharmacists, cash- 
iers, telegraphers, stenographers, type- 
writers, dentists, compositors, book- 
keepers, authors, journalists, painters, 
architects and sculptors. 

Their capacity for public affairs re- 
ceives large recognition at the present 
time. They are elected or appointed to 
such offices as those of town and county 
clerk, register of deeds, pension agent, 
prison commissioner, State librarian, 
State legislators in the woman suffrage 
States, overseer of the poor, school super- 
intendent and school supervisor. They 
serve as executors and administrators of 
estates, trustees and guardians of property, 
trusts and children, engrossing clerks of 
State Legislatures, wardens of women’s 
State prisons, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, members of boards of State chari- 
ties, lunacy and corrections, police matrons 
and postmasters. “And although many 
women have been appointed to positions 
in departments of government and to im- 
portant employments and trusts,’’ said 
Senator William H. Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire, from his seat in Congress, ‘‘as far as 
your committee are aware, no charge of 
incompetency or malfeasance in office has 
ever been sustained against a woman in 
office.” 

A yet larger number of college women 
have found their way into the literary 
field. The great magazines, which publish 
much of the best literature of the day, 
have been friendly to women writers from 
the very first. Five hundred women have 
contributed articles to the Century Maga- 
zine from its organization under the old 
name of ‘Scribner.’ Three hundred 
women have contributed to Harper's 


(Continued on Second Page). 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mks. JENNIE JUNE CROLY is engaged 
on a history of the women’s clubs of the 
United States, which she was asked to 
write at the last meeting of the General 
Federation. 

Miss JutiA C, LAtHrop, of Rockford, 
has been nominated by Governor Tanner, 
of Illinois, and confirmed by the Senate, 
to succeed herself as a member of the 
Illinois Board of Public Charities. Miss 
Lathrop was one of the most efficient 
members of the old board; she exercised 
excellent judgment in performing her 
official duties, and was popular with all 
parties. 





Mrs. MAUDE BALLINGTON Booru spoke 
at Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, last Sun- 
day evening, in behalf of convicts. She 
gave encouraging reports of the results of 
this work during the year that the Volun- 
teers have been in existence. She said 
the members behind the bars now number 
1,300, distributed about in the prisons of 
seven different States. She receives on 
an average 300 letters a week from pris- 
oners, and she sends replies, intended to 
be of comfort and encouragement. 

Mrs. MARGARET DELAND gave a talk 
last week at the Boston Woman’s Educa 
tional and Industrial Union, upon ‘‘House- 
keepers’ Conscience.’’ She dwelt upon 
the desirability of taking a broader and 
higher view of the relations between mis- 
tress and maid. She spoke upon kind- 
ness, justice, and the sense of proportion 
which must be observed. This talk was 
largely attended by women of wealth and 
fashion, and served to bring into prom- 
inent notice the new movement known as 
the Domestic Reform League. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. Putnam, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been appointed superintendent of 
the new State home for veterans and their 
wives and army nurses, established by the 
efforts of the Women’s Relief Corps, which 
is now almost completed at Oxford, N. Y. 
Mrs. Putnam has for thirty-six years been 
one of the most efficient teachers-in the 
Buffalo public schools, having held her 
present position, as department principal, 
for twenty years. She is well known 
through the State as a woman of unusual 
executive ability and of great patriotism. 


Mrs. JoserH HARTZELL, wife of the new 
Methodist Episcopal bishop to Africa, has 
been her husband’s earnest co-worker in 
all philanthropic tasks, and is well known 
in Cincinnati and vicinity for her broad- 
minded beneficence and wise charity. She 
is a sister of Miss Helen Culver, who lately 
gave $1,000,000 to the University of 
Chicago. Mrs. Hartzell will probably go 
as far as Europe with her husband, re- 
maining there while he makes his first 
tour of Africa, and going to the dark con- 
tinent with him two years hence, when he 
undertakes his regular labors there. 


Miss Lity WHITAKER, of New Orleans, 
has been invited by Dr. Curry, of the 
faculty of the Boston School of Oratory, 
to take charge of the department of elocu- 
tion at the Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly 
the coming summer. Miss Whitaker is 
widely known in the South as a brilliant 
educator, writer and elocutionist. She is 
founder and director of the New Orleans 
College of Oratory, principal of McDonogh 
No. 9 School, and president of the New 
Orleans Educational Association. Miss 
Ida Whitaker is also an accomplished 
educator, and shares the honors showered 
upon her elder sister. 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, president 
of the National Council of Women for 
Canada, and wife of the Governor General 
of Canada, delivered the address at the 
quarterly convocation of the University 
of Chicago, on April 1. Lady Aberdeen 
said that the idea of coéducation and co- 
operation should be accepted throughout 
life. The forming of associations of wom- 
en has been necessary for training and 
strength, but should be regarded as a tem- 
porary expedient to meet a temporary 
need, ‘Man was not meant to live alone,” 
she said, “but still less was woman. It 
may be well and desirable at the present 
time to have our women’s clubs and coun- 
cils, and let us put our best effort into 
them to make them produce their best 
fruit; but let us also remember that they 
are but a means to an end, and that the 
redemption of the race can only be com- 
passed by men and women joining hands 
and making common cause in every de- 
partment of life—not both necessarily 
doing the same work, but combining to 
do each their own part of the whole to- 
gether. 
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the Forum, and two-thirds of the contrib- 
uturs to the New England Magazine are 
women. Some of the most successful 
editors of magazines have been women. 
Mrs. Jane C. Croly (Jennie June), Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Margaret Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Ella Farnum Pratt, Mrs. Frank 
Leslie and Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of 
the Magazine of History, established by 
herself, are prominent examples. The 
women editors and associate editors of 
newspapers, as also the women journalists 
of the day, are too many to catalogue. 
Nor have | space to speak of the brilliant 
women writers who are at the front to-day 
—Margaret Deland, Miss Murfree, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Mary Halluck Foote, Amelia 
E. Barr, Agnes Repplier, Lillie Chace 
Wyman, Octave Thanet, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Mary E. Wilkins, Edith M. Thomas, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edna Dean 
Proctor, Louise Imogen Guiney, and a 
host of others —each working distinctly in 
a field of her own. 

The advancement of women in profes- 
sional life has been less rapid and pro- 
nounced than in literature. The history 
of woman’s admission to the professions is 
the story of a prolonged and acrimonious 
crusade against intolerance and profes- 
sional bigotry. Until women had received 
collegiate education, there was little 
ambition or effort on their part to enter 
the professions. But with an increase of 
knowledge, a thorough mental training 
and the consciousness of ability to suc- 
ceed in the work of the professions, they 
sought the special education for their 
self-imposed task. Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, the pioneer medical woman, went 
up and down the country like a mendicant 
asking medical schovls for a chance to fit 
herself for the practice of medicine. In 
1849 she obtained itand became the leader 
of the noble army of women physicians 
who have done more to change the con- 
ditions that threatened to make women 
and invalidism interchangeable terms than 
men physicians are able to do from the 
very nature of things. 

The training of women for medical 
practice was so stoutly opposed by medi- 
cal schools and men physicians, that it 
was absolutely necessary that medical 
schools, conducted by women, should be 
founded for the education of women stu- 
dents, and hospitals established for their 
clinical training. To this work they bent 
their energies, and in about a quarter of 
a century they have established about six 
such hospitals, and founded four women’s 
medical schools. Inthe West many medi- 
cal schools of the highest standing have 
been opened to them, which are largely 
coeducational. In the East the number 
is less. as 

Women are now serving as physicians 
in insane asylums, in women’s State 
prisons, and in other institutions founded 
for women. ‘The census of 1880 records 
2,500 women physicians in the United 
States. The number will be greatly in- 
creased with another census—doubled, if 
not quadrupled. 

The admission of women to the theo- 
logical schools and the ministry is still 
hotly contested, and yet they are gradu- 
ally obtaining entrance to this profession, 
Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College, was the first 
woman ordained in this country, nearly 
half a century ago. Following her was 
Rey. Olympia Brown Willis, a graduate of 
Antioch College, some twenty-five years 
later. And so the movement progressed, 
until Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., 
who was associated with Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows in the management of the ‘‘Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” held in Chicago dur- 
ing the World's Fair, discovered seventeen 
different denominations which ordained 
women to the ministry. : 

Women have found it equally tedious 
and bitter to obtain legal instruction 
and admission to the profession of law. 
The common law of England becoming 
the law of America, its women have been 
regarded as ineligible to admission to the 
bar, until within the last quarter of a 
century. The first woman to ask and ob- 
tain admission to the bar of this country 
was Mrs. Arabella A. Mansfield, at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., in 1869. Step by step wom- 
en have made their way into the profes- 
sion of law, and one by one the law 
schools have been opened to _ them. 
Through the heroic and wise persistence 
of Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, women are 
now admitted to practice in the National 
Court of Claims, and also in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and ten women 
have pleaded their cases in this highest 
court of the land. In different parts of 
the country women have acted as police 
judges, justices of the peace, grand and 
petit jurors, federal and State court clerks 
and deputy clerks, official stenographers 
and reporters for federal and State courts, 
special examiners or referees, court ap- 
praisers, court record writers, notaries 
public, legislative clerks, deputy con- 
stables, examiners in chancery, and 
examiners of applicants for admission to 
the bar, and State and federal court com- 
missioners, where many cases have been 
tried before them. Two of the ablest 
legal journals of the country have been 
established by women, who are their 
editors and proprietors. 

Side by side with this phenomenal de- 
velopment of women, and always subsid- 
iary to it, when not its direct cause, the 
movement for woman’s enfranchisement 
has proceeded with deepening earnestness, 
urged onward by the spurs of continual 
victories. Four States have already en- 
franchised women and placed them on 
terms of legal equality with men. In 
twenty-eight other States they have been 
granted partial suffrage. A great host of 


enthusiasm of their young lives, and with 
new arguments deduced from their col- 
lege studies. 

“After the Diploma—What?”’ In view 
of the fact that the collegiate education of 
woman has broadened her field of work, 
introduced her into the professions, and 
finally led her to demand for herself the 
same freedom, self-ownership and rights 
in government as are accorded to men, 
may I not reply to your query, ‘Behold 
the women! Are they not answering you 
in a hundred practical ways? ”’ 


-_-- 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 





PARIS, FRANCE, MAnCH 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

**“Eppur si muove,” **And yet it moves!” 
said the great Galileo, after he had re- 
canted the heresy that the earth was not 
stationary. Just so, in this country of 
routine and cast-iron habits, things move 
nevertheless, pushed or drawn forward, 
either by the blind force at the rear, or 
by the magnet of progress ahead. France 
feels herself left behind in the great pro- 
cession of nations. Too long quite satis- 
fied with herself, she sees that colonial 
power, commercial prizes, material suc- 
cesses of all kinds, are falling to others. 
Though she has sown the seeds in so 
many cases, and started the happy thought 
from her teeming brain, the more patient, 
plodding, persevering nations have reaped 
the benefits. For she is not persevering, 
—beautiful, gay, artistic France—she has 
too many ideas to spend her time in elabo- 
rating any one. But now her wise men 
are calling out, prophesying in highways 
and byways on questions of depopulation, 
education, colonies, and homes for in- 
fants whose wretched mothers cannot take 
care of them. Some are clamoring for 
the revolving plates formerly placed at the 
gates of foundling hospitals, where infants 
might be left anonymously—an almost im- 
perative necessity in a country where the 
“search for a father” is forbidden by law, 
leaving all the burden of the illegitimate 
child to the mother. 

Marriage for the poor is extremely dif- 
ficult, on account of all the vexatious de- 
lays, identification papers, permission of 
living parents on both sides, or vouchers 
of their decease signed and countersigned 
by innumerable functionaries in distant 
sections of the country or neighboring 
countries, and all costing not only money, 
but the one thing working people do not 
possess, viz.: time. Hence marriage, 
which must be a civil act (the religious 
ceremony is a mere matter of conscience, 
and not recognized by the state), is only 
too frequently dispensed with, and with a 
quick-tempered people like the French, 
the results are often bitterly sad for the 
woman, and she has nocommon law claim 
onthe man. She has hardly any claims, 
or they are not listened to. 

It has taken Madame Schmahl, an Eng- 
lishwoman by birth, who brings her Anglo- 
Saxon qualities into the service of her 
husband’s countrywomen, many years to 
bring the two questions to which her 
society, the Avant Courrivre, has wisely 
limited itself, to a successful vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The sanction of 
the Senate is now confidently expected. 
The society petitions, 1, that women may 
have the right to serve as witnesses to all 
deeds for which the law accepts the testi- 
mony of men; 2, that a married woman 
may have the right to collect the proceeds 
of her labor and dispose of it as she sees 
fit. A little reflection will show the jus- 
tice of this petition, and the almost in- 
credible injustice of what it seeks to re- 
dress. 

Woman in France is, according to the 
Code Napoleon, the present code, ‘a per- 
petual minor.’’ Her husband has a full 
right to all her earnings, and, unless so 
specified in the marriage contract, to all 
her possessions, real or personal. She 
may open a savings-bank account in her 
own name, but she cannot draw a cent 
without his permission, and if he insists 
upon it, he can draw this money without 
her consent. A French woman asks: 
‘*Why should a son have more rights than 
his mother? Why can a woman bear a 
son, but not be legally permitted to testify 
that she has done so? Her testimony can 
hang a man; why can it not prove the 
birth of either a boy or a girl?” 

Great banking establishments, with 
Government charters, cannot pay a check 
drawn by a woman, even if the money be 
her own and deposited by her, without 
her husband’s written permission, which 
he usually gives once for all; otherwise 
he could sue the bank for giving his 
money without his authorization. This 
is so customary that when a married 
woman gives in her name to open an ac- 
count, the first questions asked are: ‘‘Are 
you a widow?” or ‘Have you your hus- 





band’s authorization?” If the new de- 





Such stagnation oppresses the American | 
| say 


woman here, and makes her anxious and 
timid. 

“Why don’t you alter all this? 
make the laws.” 

**True,’’ answers a patriot, ‘“‘but who 
elects the law-makers? Think of our 
peasants!”’ 

Anatole France, the keen observer and 
polished writer, one of the latest of the 
‘Forty Immortals,’’ has just written a 
book on this mummified condition of 
things, L’Orme du Mail, **The Elm on the 
Mall,’ under whose spreading branches 
so many different forms of government 
have been discussed, while the laws made 
by the First Consul a hundred years ago 
have been left unchanged, notwithstand- 
ing the completely altered conditions 
brought about by the revolutions of the 
century. 

Yet there is a movement, and it 
backed by public opinion. For the wo- 
man question has been agitated by every 
shade of political color in the newspapers. 
Two notable books and two articles have 
appeared within a short time. The books 
are by men. M. Leopold Lacour’s “In- 
tegral Humanism,’’ and M. Jules Bois’s 
“The New Eve.’ Madame Schmahl’s 
article on “The Future of Marriage,’ and 
Lydia Martial’s “So that they may be 
Men,” have been given the greatest pub- 
licity by being criticized by celebrated 
men, and these criticisms were often 
printed in the first column of leading 
dailies. Francois Coppée, the genial poet, 
wants to know why women are so poorly 
paid in Government positions; why they 
receive less wages than their ‘‘mustachioed 
colleagues,’ when they do men’s work in 
the State savings-banks, post-oftices and 
similar places. ‘‘It is perfectly unjust,” 
he says, ‘‘and in the public service, really 
shocking. Nothing is as charming as 
progress in its novelty and blossom. Un- 
fortunately, its fruit is often merely an 
abuse. I was pleased the first time an 
agreeable post-oftice clerk sold me stamps; 
but when I heard that she was so poorly 
paid, and was only chosen instead of a 
male employee for economy’s sake, I 
thought that the pretty girl would be 
much happier if she were married and 
had a child, and I asked myself whether 
Michelet, now considered such an awful 
reactionist, was so wrong when he said 
that men ought to earn enough for two.” 
These post-office clerks receive 90 francs, 
$18 a month, and have to work on Sundays 
until four P. M. It is true that, as Gov- 
ernment clerks, they have a right to a 
pension in old age; and lifeis so hard that 
this is an inducement. B. PHILLIPS. 
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THE NATIONAL-AMERICAN MINUTES. 





1920 RACE St., PHILADELPHIA, | 
APRIL 38, 1897. \ 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

According to the vote of the Business 
Committee, which was authorized by the 
Convention to decide as to the place most 
advisable for continuing the National 
Headquarters, the work of the head- 
quarters has been transferred to New 
York, at 107 World Building, and is now 
under the charge of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt. To this address, therefore, all 
orders for national supplies of any kind 
should go. 

The National Corresponding Secretary, 
having been directed to edit the National 
Minutes this year, made special effort to 
have them issued promptly. They are 
now in print, and to be ordered at twenty- 
five cents a copy from the National Head- 
quarters above mentioned. For ten copies 
or over, the rate is fifteen cents per copy, 
including postage. The National Officers 
are very desirous that these Minutes shall 
serve the double purpose of giving us a 
printed record of the work of the Associ- 
tion year after year, which we can send to 
those who are strangers to our work, when 
called upon for information concerning it, 
and also of keeping our own workers, 
State and National, in closer touch with 
each other and with the general work. To 
compass this end, it is very desirable that 
all the workers should purchase at least 
one copy each, and really read it, if they 
are to know what is going on all over the 
country, and what steps of advance are 
being made. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 


_ -_-- 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York deserves mention because the 
officers of the company have just decided 
to insure women without the extra charge 
which has hitherto been made over the 
rates given to men. Word of t-is change 
of policy has just been sent to the agents 
of the company, and hereafter women will 
be insured on the same terms as men. 





African 
It explains Kaf- 


history. It is the South 
question in a nutshell. 


7 | tir wars, Jameson raids, Dutch brutality 
ou | 


and English greed; not by argument and 
rheturic; that would be the man’s way of 
presenting the matter; but in the woman’s 
way, the good old Scripture method of 
teaching by parables. 


Since Uncle Tom roused the conscience | 
of the North to a death-grapple with the | 
organized barbarism of African slavery in | 


America, there has been no such book as 
this, which deals with something worse 
than chattel slavery in South Africa. 
Helen Hunt’s ‘Ramona,’ in its dealing 
with the Indian question, came near it. 


But her story lacked the peculiar inspira- | himself, ‘‘an old woman in a cay 


You're nut like her in the face, but when 
your eyes look at me, it seems to me ag jg 
it was she looking at me. Curious, isn’t 
it? I don’t know you from Adam, and 
you’ve hardly spoken a word since you 
came; and yet I seem as if I'd known yoy 
all my life.”’ Peter moved a little nearer 
| him. “I was awfully afraid of you whey 
you first came; even when I first saw you 
—you’re not dressed as most of us dress 
you know. But the minute the fire shone 
on your face, I said, ‘It’s all right.’ Curj. 
ous, isn’t it?” said Peter. 
Before long he asked the stranger if he 
had seen any negroes around. 
“There is,” said the stranger, 


raising 
© over 


tion which glows and burns in this extra- | yonder, and there is one man in the bush 


ordinary narrative. 

There is a race proscription worse even 
than chattelslavery. It exists in Armenia, 
and Asia Minor and South Africa. 
sovereignty of an individual is far less 


The | 


brutal than the sovereignty of a mob. | 


Despotism is preferable to anarchy. 

Trooper Halket became separated from 
the party of a dozen men with whom he 
was campaigning in South Africa. He 
had been sent out by them to act as scout 
along a low range of hills, and had lost 
his way. Since eight in the morning he 
had wandered among long grasses, and 
ironstone koppjes and stunted bush, and 
had come upon no signs of human habita- 
tion but the remains of a burnt kraal, and 
a down-trampled and now uncultivated 
mealie field, where a month before the 
Chartered Company’s forces had destroyed 
a native settlement. Finding that he 
must spend the night alone on the open 
plain, the man built a fire and crouched 
beside it, determined not to fall asleep. 
His thoughts during his vigil went back 
to his old mother and his boyhood home 
in England. He had come to Africa to 
make money, and make it fast. How 
he would do this he planned while he sat 
watching his fire and the night. When 
he became rich he would give his mother 
ease and plenty, a life in which she could 
snub the folks whose clothes she now 
washed. Again he thought of the rare 
gentleness and goodness of his mother. 

Then, after a while, Peter Halket’s 
thoughts became less clear; they became 
at last rather a chain of disconnected 
pictures, painting themselves in irrelevant 
order on his brain. As he looked into 
the crackling blaze, it seemed to be one of 
the fires they had made to burn the 
natives’ grain by, and they were throwing 
in all they could not carry away; then he 
seemed to see his mother’s fat ducks wad- 
dling down the little path with the green 
grass on each side. Then he seemed to 
see the huts where he lived with the 
prospectors, and the native women who 
used to live with him, and he wondered 
where the women were. Then—he saw 
the skull of an old Mashona blown off at 
the top, the hands still moving. He heard 
the loud cry of the native women and 
children as he turned the dynamite on to 
the kraal; and then he heard the dynamite 
explode that blew upacave. Then, again, 
he was working a Maxim gun, but it 
seemed to him it was like a reaping ma- 
chine he used to work in England, and 
that what was going down before it was 
not yellow corn, but black men’s heads; 
and when he looked back they lay behind 
him in rows, like the corn in sheaves. 

The logs sent up a flame clear and high, 
and where they split showed a burning 
core inside; the crackling and sputtering 
sounded in his brain like the discharge of 
a battery of artillery. Then he thought 
suddenly of the black woman he and 
another man caught alone in the bush, 
her baby on her back, but young and 
pretty. Well, they didn’t shoot her, and 
a black woman wasn’t white. His mother 
didn’t seem to understand these things; 
it was all so different in England from 
South Africa. You couldn’t be expected 
to do the same sort of things here as there. 
He had an unpleasant feeling that he was 
justifying himself to his mother, and that 
he didn’t know how to do it. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
sound of approaching footsteps. Then 
there appeared to him a man who sat 
down on the opposite side of the fire. His 
complexion was dark; his arms and feet 
were bronzed; but his aquiline features 
and the domed forehead were not of any 
South African race. 

«One of the Soudanese Rhodes brought 
with him from the north, I suppose?”’ 
said Peter, still eyeing him curiously. 

**No, Cecil Rhodes has had nothing to 
do with my coming here,’ said the 
stranger. 

After more conversation, Peter ventured 
the remark: “In the employ of the Char- 
tered Company, I suppose?” 

“No,” said the stranger, ‘I have noth- 
ing to do with the Chartered Company.” 

“Oh,”’ said Peter, ‘‘I don’t wonder, then, 
that things aren’t looking very smart with 
you. There's not too much cakes and ale 
up here for those that do belong to it, if 
they’re not big-wigs, and none at all for 
those who don’t. I tried it when I first 
came up here. I was with a prospector 
who was hooked on to the company some- 
how, but 1 worked on my own account 
for the prospector by the day. I tell you 
what, it’s not the men who work up here 
who make the money; it’s the big-wigs 
who get the concessions.” 

Peter felt exhilarated by the presence of 
the stranger. That one unarmed man 
had robbed him of all fear. With perfect 
freedom he told his companion details of 
his life since he had come to South Africa. 
Then, catching sight of some old scars: 

“You've been in the wars, too, I see,” 
said Peter, bending forward a little, and 





ten miles from this spot. He has lived 
there six weeks, since you destroyed the 
kraal, living on roots or herbs. He was 
wounded in the thigh and left for dead 
He is waiting till you have left this part 
of the country that he may set out to fol. 
low his own people. His leg is not yet so 
strong that he may walk fast.”’ 

“Did you speak to him?” said Peter, 

“I took him down to the water, where a 
large pool was. The bank was too high 
for the man to descend alone.” 

“It’s a lucky thing for you our fellows 
didn’t catch you,” said Peter. “Our cap- 
tain’s a regular little martinet. He'd 
shoot you as soon as look at you, if he saw 
you fooling round with a wounded nigger, 
It’s lucky you kept out of his way.” 

“The young ravens have meat given 
them, and the lions go down to the 
streams to drink,”’ said the stranger. 

‘Ah, yes,’’ said Peter; *‘but that’s be- 
cause we can’t help it.” 

They were silent fora little while. Then 
Peter, seeing the stranger showed no ip. 
clination to speak, said, ‘‘Did you hear of 
the spree they had up Bulawayo way, 
hanging those three niggers for spies? ‘| 
wasn’t there myself, but a fellow who 
was, told me they made the niggers jump 
down from the tree and hang themselves, 
One fellow wouldn’t jump till they gave 
him a charge of buckshot in the back; and 
then he caught hold of a branch with his 
hands, and they had to shoot them loose, 
He didn’t like hanging. I don’t know if 
it’s true, of course. I wasn’t there myself, 
but a fellow who was told me.” . 

‘*f was there,” said the stranger. 

“Oh, you were?’ said Peter. “I sawa 
photograph of the niggers hanging and 
our fellows standing round smoking; but 
I didn’t see you in it. I suppose you had 
just gone away.” 

“I was beside the men when they were 
hung,”’ said the stranger. 

“Oh, you were, were you?” said Peter, 
“I don’t care about seeing that sort of 
thing myself. Some of the fellows think 
it’s the best fun out to see niggers kick; 
but I can’t stand it; it turns my stomach. 
It’s not liver-heartedness—if it’s shooting 
or fighting I’m there. It’s floggings 
and hangings I’m off. My mother never 
would kill our ducks; and she was always 
drumming into me—‘Don’t hit a fellow 
smaller than yourself; don’t hit a fellow 
weaker than yourself; don’t hit a fellow 
unless he can hit you back as good again.’ 
When you've always had that sort of thing 
drummed into you, you can’t get rid of it 
somehow. Now, there was that other 
nigger they shot. They say he sat as still 
as if he was cut out of stone, with his 
arms around his legs, and some of the 
fellows gave him blows about the head 
and face before they took him off to shoot 
him. Now that’s the sort of thing I can't 
do. Ill shoot as many as you like if 
they'll run, but they musn’t be tied up.” 

“*T was there when that man was shot,” 
said the stranger. 

“Why, you seem to have been every- 
where,’’ said Peter. ‘‘Have you seen Cecil 
Rhodes?” 

‘*Yes; I have seen him,” said the stran- 
ger. 

‘‘Now, he’s death on niggers,”’ said Pe- 
ter Halket, warming his hands by the fire; 
‘they say when he was prime minister 
down in the Colony he tried to pass a law 
that would give masters and mistresses 
the right to have their servants flogged 
whenever they did anything they didn’t 
like; but the other Englishmen wouldn't 
let him pass it. But here he can do what 
he likes. That’s the reason some fellows 
don’t want him sent away. They say if 
we get the British Government here, 
they'll be giving the niggers land to live 
on, and let them have the vote, and get 
civilized and educated, and all that sort of 
thing; but Cecil Rhodes, he'll keep their 
noses to the grindstone. ‘I prefer land to 
niggers,’ he says. They say he’s going to 
parcel them out, and make them work on 
our lands, whether they like it or not— 
just as good as having slaves, you know: 
and you haven’t the bother of looking 
after them when they’re old. 

“Now that’s where I’m with Rhodes; I 
think it’s an awfully good move. We 
didn’t come out here to work; it’s all very 
well in England; but we've come out here 
to make money, and how are we to make 
it unless you get niggers to work for you, 
or start a syndicate? He’s death on nig- 
gers, is Rhodes!” said Peter, meditating: 
‘*they say that if we had the British Gov- 
ernment here, and a nigger died while 
you were thrashing him, there’d be a2 
investigation, and all that sort of thing: 
But with Cecil it’s all right; you can do 
what you like with the niggers, provid 
you don’t get him into trouble.” 

After a little, the stranger asks ques 
tions, some of which are hard for Peter 
Halket to answer. The stranger the 
calls clearly before the man’s mind the 
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mercy and not sacrifice among men. Then 
comes upon Peter a strong desire to join 
the company, and there follows the old 
question, “What wilt thou have me to 

0?” 

The last part of the book clescribes the 
endeavor which the Englishman made to 
help a native who had been caught and 
condemned to be shot. In liberating him 
Peter Halket loses his own life. 

As frontispiece to the volume is a pho- 
tograph of three negroes hanging from 
trees, and European men standing around, 
as ata show, smoking. 

Every woman should read this book, 
and then demand the ballot, in order to 
help reform government and ‘‘make the 
world better.”’ H. B. B. 


Domestic SERVICE. By Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1897. For sale in Boston 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, $2. 


Let working women who complain of 
their lot contrast the wages, lodging, fare, 
and social position of a self-respecting, 
capable domestic to-day in America with 
that of women in similar positions a cen- 
tury and a half, or even half a century 
ago, or let her compare it with those of 
working women to-day in Europe. Peter 
Kalm wrote of Pennsylvania, in 1748: ‘‘A 
servant maid gets eight or ten pounds 
($40 or $50) a year. Such servants get 
their food besides their wages, but must 
buy their own clothes.’’ He adds that 
“indented servants can be got for half the 
money, or less, since they commonly pay 
£14 ($70) for a person who is to serve 
four years.” Since then, in the North, as 
“helps,” up to 1850, domestics gradually 
became regarded as the social equals of 
theiremployers, especially in the country 
towns of New England. 

But, since 1850, our large foreign im- 
migration has made a retrograde change 
in the relation between mistress and maid, 
resulting in a caste line, which many 
employers think it their interest to main- 
tain. This fact now effectually prevents 
any considerable competition on the part 
of native American women, except from 
Canada. But while the social standing 
has been lowered, the rate of compensa- 
tion has steadily advanced, so that the 
average weekly wages in the North and 
West are much higher than ever before, and 
now range from $3 to $7 per week. In most 
cases skilled cooks receive the highest 
pay. There is also a growing discrimina- 
tion in favor of skilled as against untrained 
servants, though this is still far too small. 
The demand for competent servants is far 
greater than the supply. Such will con- 
tinue to be the case until the social 
barrier now existing is broken down, and 
the American “help’’ replaces the Euro- 
pean “‘servant.’?’ Then domestic service 
will be preferred to shop, or store, or 
factory, because it is more healthful, 
more reliable, homelike, leisurely, and 
profitable. Against these important ad- 
vantages must, of course, be set the love 
of personal independence, the preference 
for a city life, and the distasteful competi- 
tion with persons of alien race and defec- 
tive culture. 

A solution of the ‘‘servant’’ problem 
will be gradual, but it issure to come. It 
will grow out of increasing social and 
intellectual advantages, special training, 
division of household labor, and possibly 
eventual profit sharing. Baking, washing, 
ironing, sewing, mending and the prepara- 
tion of many articles of food will be more 
and more done outside of the home. Im- 
proved methods of heating and ventila- 
tion, and simpler forms of occupation, 
gtowing out of greater division of labor, 
will make household cares less irksome. 
An atmosphere of kindness and mutual 
Tespect will ameliorate the lot alike of 
employer and employed. Above all, the 
Possession of the ballot will do for the 
working woman what it has done for the 
working man, and her added self-respect 
Will teach her respect for her employer. 
This book is full of admirable suggestions. 
Every woman should study them. It is 
the best that has yet appeared on the 
important topic. H. B. B. 


A WILLING TRANSGRESSOR AND OTHER 
Stories, By A. G. Plympton. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1897. Price, $1.25. 


Six interesting stories are contained in 
this volume. The characters are strik- 
ingly unlike, yet the tales are all varia- 
tions of one underlying thought— the 
omnipotence of temperament. Unlike in 
everything else, sparkling with wit, won- 
erful in their delineations of character— 
the keynote is ever fatalism. Struggle as 
we may, we have to do the thing that is 
Mus todo. One melancholy moral is the 
self-devotion of the women to the men 
they love, and the selfishness of the men 
towards the women who love them. Bar- 
ara, Cicely, Marietta, Frances, Rhoda, 
inda—the heroines of six capital stories, 
Waste the treasures of their love upon 
800d-humored Gerald, prosaic Robert, 
‘aint-hearted Edgar, miserly Howard, ras- 
cally Bunnithorn, and cold-hearted Rich- 
And yet, in their way, the women 


We find in these stories absorbing inten- 
sity, and keen analysis of character, but 
we lay down the fascinating book with 
the feeling that the author of Festus was 
right in saying: 

“They only have free will whose will is 

Fate.” 
H. BB. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BETH'S WHITE MOUSE. 


“I’m ’lected,”’ cried Beth, much out of 
breath and much excited. 

“On what ticket?” asked papa. 

‘Member of the children’s choir at the 
cathedral,’ she answered proudly. Then 
she flew to tell every one in the house, 
and at last to tell Whitey, her latest pet, 
a tiny white mouse. 

She took a seat on the floor in front of 
its cage, and took it out gently. “You 
will be very glad when I tell you that I’m 
going to sing in a lovely choir in church,” 
she said very tenderly. ‘‘I wish you could 
go with me to rehearsal to-night, and then 
you would know all about it. Will you 
be very good if I take you?” 

So it fell out that Whitey went to the 
rehearsal in Beth’s pocket, where he lay 
quietly enough for a while. 

It was quite dark in the body of the 
great church, but the choir stalls were 
brilliant with light. Beth’s mamma sat 
down with many others who had come to 
St. Alban’s to listen to the new choir of 
girlsand boys. The older members of the 
choir were already in the back seats, when 
Beth went timidly forward to be placed 
with the other children in the front seats. 

They all gazed intently at the black- 
robed clergyman and precentor, who stood 
in front. Softly the organ played ‘‘Oft in 
danger, oft in woe,’’ while they stood 
ready to sing. Then the sweet voices rang 
through the great church; and, with 
her head thrown back, her cheeks like 
crimson flowers, Beth forgot everything 
but her delight in the music. 

The children in the front seat quite for- 
got the precentor’s warning not to lean on 
the front of their seat, which had been 
just placed there for that evening without 
fastening it down. So in the middle of 
the second verse they pressed upon it so 
hard that down it went with a terrific 
crash, and all the children with it. 

This was more than Whitey’s nerves, al- 
ready somewhat shaken, could stand. Out 
of Beth’s pocket he bounded, and with a 
little squeal ran along on the back of the 
standing seat. 

The giggling from the back seats over 
the children’s tumble suddenly turned into 
shrieks of dismay; and when Beth jumped 
up and turned around she was horrified 
to see all the young ladies of the choir 
standing on the seats and screaming, ‘“‘A 
mouse!” 

‘It’s mine. Don’t—please—don’t hurt 
it!’ she cried, as the precentor made a 
dash for poor Whitey; but Whitey had 
fled down into the church. Beth felt that 
even the honor of being elected a member 
of St. Alban’s choir could not atone for 
her loss; and, after the rehearsal was over, 
she walked home with her mother, feeling 
very melancholy indeed. She received 
small sympathy from her mother, how- 
ever, who, it is needless to say, knew noth- 
ing about Whitey’s visit to the church 
until the accident occurred. 

But, after they got home, mamma put 
her hand in her pocket for her handker- 
chief; and there, far down in one corner, 
she found Whitey, a timid, frightened lit- 
tle ball. 

He had fled through the church, with 
unerring instinct, to her pocket, as a 
refuge from the commotion so awful to 
his shaking nerves. 

“Oh, you darling!’ cried Beth, taking 
him carefully in her hands, “forgive me, 
please; and I will never take you there 
again, for certainly home is the best place 
for scarey things like you.” 

And Whitey squealed faintly at this, 
evidently thoroughly agreeing with her. 
—Churchman. 





MY NEIGHBOR TOLD ME 
About Hood’s Sarsaparilla and advised me 
to try it—This is the kind of advertising 
which gives Hood’s Sarsaparilla the largest 
sales in the world. Friend tells friend 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures; that it 
gives strength, health, vitality and vigor, 





ar as selfish as the men, since they seem 
find their enjoyment in self-effacement. 


and whole neighborhoods use it as a 
family medicine. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
| not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
| is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
| order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. 
Cure is not a quack medicine, It was 
| prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular 
| prescription. It is composed of the best 
| tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











HUMOROUS. 


“Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?’ asked 
the teacher. ‘‘Noah’s wife,”’ said Tommy, 
who is considered great at guessing.— 
American. 


Architect—Have you any suggestions 
for the study, Mr. Veryrich? Veryrich— 
Only that it must be brown. Great think- 
ers, I understand, are generally found in 
a brown study.—Household Words. 


Uncle George—You told us you were 
laying up money for a rainy day, and you 
spent every cent of it on your vacation. 
Tom—That’s all right. It rained every 
day I was away.— Watchman. 


“A fine sermon that,’’ said Deacon 
Brown, who was a great admirer of the 
parson, ‘a fine sermon, and welltimed, 
too.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered Mr. Synnek, “it 
was certainly welltimed. About half the 
congregation had their watches out,’’— 
Transcript. 


Sir Boyle Roche was fairly beaten on 
his own field by an orator at a recent 
political meeting. ‘Yes, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘“‘the ship of state is sailing on a 
financial volcano; but, trust me, if we do 
not spare our blows for the right, we shall 
yet save her from the jaws of the gold- 
bugs.’’— Selected. 


Auntie—Ethel, you must not be so im- 
patient. Remember that Rome was not 
made inaday. Ethel—Why, auntie, how 
can you say such a thing? It is wicked, 
really wicked. You know that God made 
all the world in six days, and he certainly 
did not spend more than five minutes on 
Rome.—Harper’s Magazine. 


“IT don’t yike you, Aunt Jenny,”’ said 
Wilbur, after his aunt had interfered 
with some cherished idea he had in mind. 
‘An’, if you don’t let me alone, I'll save 
up my pottet-money an’ buy a tapir.” 
‘““A what?’ asked his aunt. ‘A tapir,” 
said Wilbur; ‘an’ tapirs they eats ants.’’ 
—Harper’s Round Table. 

‘*‘What have you there, professor, your 
lunch?’’ asked a student, pointing to a 
box the teacher held in his hand. ‘Not 
exactly a lunch,” replied the professor, 
looking at his box containing the appara- 
tus for experimenting with the cathode 
rays. ‘Just a little something for the 
inner man.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 





Hoop’s PILis act easily and promptly 
onthe liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





—Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DellERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, ath, ms i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full articulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hosth Pesneyivegia Le 
Girls’ Classical School. ceotember 22nd, 189, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








Hall’s Catarrh ! 





MATZOON. 


TRADE MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 


For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ____ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Iam greatly pleased with vour work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”’—(Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in wey 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’? — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—({Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 








Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 
and much that is new introduced. 
CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support From Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8&8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 


tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 


and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You F chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s JournAt Office, 
Boston, Mass 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWBLL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
a “What they Say in New Eng- 
Illustrated with nearl 
half-tones from photographs by the author. 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50. 


Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes ; Crown $vo. Price $5.00. 


_ A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESIL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.’ Cloth, $1.00, 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physicalty, Polit- 

ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 

God; with Suggestions in Regard to the O 

and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 

mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 

The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 

tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially pdogtee to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School+. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and published under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully iWus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretirg Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho.”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; pire: 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
Ps New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘Redeemer and Re 
eemed,”’ ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC, Cloth; Illustrated; Price 


$1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 





100 
over 


By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 


| PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
faster Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » 338 Pin” St: 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
ts East Sixteenth Street, New York. 














WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for roc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,”’’ toc. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Me, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the t-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's Journat, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 

A. & DB 





-_--_ 


€%] DISSATISFIED MISS COUSINS. 


A telegram from St. Louis, dated April 
3, announces that Miss Phebe Cousins has 
‘abandoned woman sutfrage.’’ She is 
reported as saying to a reporter: 

Woman in public life will never prove 
satisfactory. There are limitations that 
proscribe her success. She is naturally a 
homekeeper. I would advise all young 
women to marry and become housekeep- 
ers. Twenty years ago I, with other new 
converts, believed that suffrage for women 
would prove a panacea for all the evils of 
politics. I believed that women in public 
life would prove a regenerating inflnence. 
After twenty years of close observation 
and experience I have come to the con- 
clusion that women are no better than 
men. After reviewing the characteristics 
of men and women, I find they are about 
equally balanced—that there are as many 
good women as men in the world, and no 
more. 

There is nothing in the above statement 
which justifies the assertion that Miss 
Cousins has lost faith in woman suffrage. 
Much of what she says is perfectly true. 
Women have limitations and obstacles 
which, as a rule, make their success in 
public life more difficult than in the case 
of men. All the more we protest against 
adding to their difficulties artificial legal 
and political disabilities. Women are 
naturally homekeepers. To most women, 
as to most men, marriages and homes 
are preferable to lives of celibacy. If 
Miss Cousins ever believed that woman 
suffrage would prove a panacea for all 
the evils of politics she must have 
been a very credulous or a very shallow- 
minded person. In forty-five years I 
have never heard such a plea made at any 
one of the thousands of woman suffrage 
meetings that I have attended. That 
women on the whole would exert a “‘re- 
generative intluence,’’ we maintain, and 
experience justifies usin saying so. That 
women are in all respects better than men, 
suffragists have never claimed. We 
do claim that women are equal to men; 
superior to men in some qualities; inferior 
in others. This difference needs to be 
represented by the votes of women. 

Miss Cousins has been for years a 
chronic invalid. Her mind has been 
seriously affected by her misfortunes and 
physical infirmities. Utterances made 
under such circumstances have little sig- 
nificance. H. B. B. 


-_-- 


THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 

Last year the Massachusetts W. 5. A. 
voted to try to get through 1896 without 
a Fair, The New England Hospital Fair 
was to be held that year, and would have 
conflicted seriously with ours. It was 
therefore felt that we must make a stren- 
uous effort to raise the money needed for 
the expenses of the State work in some 
other way. The local Leagues exerted 
themselves vigorously and contributed a 
substantial sum to the State treasury, and 
two legacies came in opportunely, so that 
the Association did get through the year 
without a Fair. 

Next winter, however, it will be neces- 
sary to hold one. The Executive Com- 
mittee, after thoroughly discussing the 
matter, has voted unanimously to do so. 
Lorimer Hall, in the new Tremont Temple, 
has been engaged for six days in the first 
half of next December, and an active 
Fair Committee has been elected, with 
power to add to its members. The 
names will be published as soon as the list 
is complete. 

A novel feature will be a Mary A. Liver- 
more table, a Julia Ward Howe table, and 
a Lucy Stone table. On each of these, in 
addition to photographs, books, and auto- 
graphs of the woman for whom the table 
is named, there will be for sale articles 
contributed to the Fair by her friends; 
and gifts of any sort are invited from the 
many friends of these three cistinguished 
women, in any part of the country. 

Mrs. Livermore has already received a 
present of a great quantity of beautiful 





| silk and satin to be made up; and Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith says she has never 
| known the promises of coéperation to be 
| so general and so cheerful as they are this 

year, at the beginning of the preparations 
| for any previous Suffrage Fair. 

Now let every one begin without delay 
to make things, and to urge all their 
friends to do likewise. Ae B. Be 


-_-—-— 


COLORADO WOMEN AND THE OUTLOOK. 





Not long ago, Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
paper, the Outlook, published a five- 
column article purporting to be written 
by one Priscilla Leonard, who had lately 
visited Colorado, and who gave an un- 





favorable report of the workings of equal 
suffrage there. The general lack of ac- 
curacy in this account may be judged by 
the following sample: Priscilla Leonard 
says that whenever she asked the question, 
‘Does legislation trend, in any degree, 
toward temperance and social purity?’’ 
the answer was always in the negative. 
Yet the first Colorado Legislature that 
was elected in part by women raised the 





age of protection for girls to eighteen; 
and since women were enfranchised, the | 
number of no-license towns in Colorado 
has been more than quadrupled. 

It now turns out that there is no such 
person as Priscilla Leonard, and that the 
writer of the article in the Outlook is 
Emily Bissell. Colorado women are 
naturally much dissatisfied with her 
incorrect statements, and Dr. Abbott has | 
been flooded with communications on the 
other side. Mrs. Ione T. Hanna, who is 
perhaps regarded with more general con- 
fidence and respect in Denver than any 
other woman, has written to the Outlook. 
Others that have written are Mrs. Helen | 
G. Ecob, Mrs. Peavy, ex-State Superin- 
tendent of Education, Mrs. Platt, pres- | 
ident of the Denver Woman’s Club, Miss | 
Pease, of the Civic Federation, Miss Rey- | 
nolds, of the Denver News, and many 
others, including, we have reason to be- 
lieve, Mrs. Nathan P. Hill. 

It remains to be seen whether all these | 
well-known women, put together, and 
writing over their own signatures, will 
have as much space accorded them in the 
columns of the Outlook as Dr. Abbott gave 
to a transient visitor in Colorado, who | 
was not willing to sign her name to her | 
statemexts. A. S. B. 


—- — 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held 
in Berkeley Temple, Boston, on April 10, 
at 10.30 A. M. The subject for the day is 
“Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century,’’ and Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd 
is chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. The first address of the morning 
will be given by Prof. Arthur L. Kimball, 
of Amherst College, on ‘‘Electricity;’ the 
second address upon ‘‘Meteorology.’’ by 
Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, proprietor of 
Blue Hill Observatory, and the third by 
Mrs. Todd, on “Astronomy.’’ From 12.30 
to 2 P. M. there will be an intermis- 
sion for social intercourse and luncheon. 
The afternoon programme will include 
“Progress of Medical Science,’’ by Dr. 
William Seagrove Magill, of Paris; the 
‘‘Out-of-door Sciences,”’ treated in papers 
by Miss Ives, Miss Peabody and others: 
and a “General Summary,” given by Prof. 
Edward S. Morse, of the Essex Institute. 
This is not a public meeting. Only mem- 
bers of those clubs belonging to the State 
Federation can attend, and for them ad- 
mission tickets are necessary. Tickets can 
be obtained of the corresponding secre- 
taries of the clubs. 








Club-women in Cambridge, Mass., and | 
Chicago, IIl., have simultaneously inaugu- | 
rated a movement against the slaughter | 
of birds. On April 2 the Cantabrigia | 
Club met in the Epworth Church, Cam- | 
bridge, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings presiding 
Among the guests were Mayor Sortwell 
and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Mrs. Emma 
E. Marean offered a proposition ‘‘that the | 
Cantabrigia Club take action upon the | 
reckless slaughter of birds, largely for the 
decoration of hats and bonnets, and that | 
it place itself upon record as opposed to 
this pernicious practice, and that it ask | 
the clubs of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration to join in the movement.”’ This 
was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
A mass-meeting of Cambridge women will 
take place on April 16, at the same church, 
when the matter of bird slaughter will be 
presented from a scientific standpoint. 
Mrs. Hall was the principal speaker: her 
subject was ‘‘The Political Condition of 
Women in England.”’ 

On March 31, the Chicago Woman’s 
Club had an enthusiastic meeting entirely 
devoted to this humane movement. As 
soon as Mrs. Sara Hubbard, president of 
the Illinois branch of the Audubon Soci- 
ety, had finished her appeal, the 450 
women present showed their hearty sym- 
pathy by prolonged applause. Over eighty 
signed a pledge never again to wear plu- 
mage costing the life of birds. One 
woman pulled the aigrette from her hat | 








before signing the pledge. Many women, 
though averse to signing a pledge, are in 
entire sympathy with the movement, and 


will show their coéperation in other ways. | 
Miss Ada C, Sweet spoke of the practical | 


as well as the humanitarian side of the 
question, the danger of destroying birds 
useful to the farmer as the destroyers of 
insects. She spoke of the cruelty of the 
aigrette, which, though a small and com- 
paratively insignificant ornament, yet cost 
the life of a bird before it could be pro- 
cured. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which 
were supported by Mrs. Julia B. Shattuck 
and Mrs. Cornelia M. Tucker, and were 
unanimously passed: 


Whereas, the Chicago Woman's Club is 
convinced that the reckless slaughter of wild 
birds, which is now going on to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten the extinction of bird life, 
can finally be stopped by the general refusal 
of women to wear wild birds and their plum- 
age as ornaments or trimmings, and believes 
that such action on the part of women can 
be secured if they become acquainted with 
the facts which underlie the traftic in birds 
and their plumage; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Woman's Club 
will use its earnest efforts to create a set- 
tled public opinion adverse to the bird- 
wearing fashion, and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Club shall, through its 


| proper officials, request the Illinois Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to arrange for the 
discussion of the subject of the protection of 
birds at their next State and national con- 
ventions, and also to encourage as they best 
can all clubs to take up the matter at home. 

The Boston Saturday Morning Club cel- 
ebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary the 
evening of April 2, at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the founder 
of the club, Mrs. Charles G. Loring, its 


| present president, and the ex-presidents, 


received in the Textile room, standing 
with picturesque effect before the tapestry 
to welcome those who came. This is the 


| first time that gentlemen have been invited 


to the dramatic representations of this 
club. The entertainment opened with a 
‘Greeting’? by Mrs. Howe. She was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Loring in a graceful little 
speech as the ‘‘dear club-mother.”” Gov- 
ernor Wolcott stepped to the footlights 
to hand her a bunch of violets after the 
short address. Browning’s dramatic 
poem, ‘In the Balcony,’ was superbly 
presented, and scenes from Tennyson's 
‘*Princess’’ were given. F. M. A. 


-_-- 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A few more Armenian refugees can be 
had to do house work or farm work, 

One young man has experience of all 
kinds of house work, speaks English 
enough to make himself understood, and 
is well recommended by his last employer 
as willing, clean and neat. 

Two more Armenian cooks have arrived, 
One speaks English, and has a good recom- 
mendation from an American missionary 
in whose family he worked for seventeen 
years. 

We have sent several Armenian boys to 
families where they can work for their 
board while attending a public school. 
One of them has been fur several months 
in Stanstead, Canada. A member of the 
household writes: 

I want to tell you what a comfort —-— 
is here. I don’t know what we should do 
without him. He has improved wonder- 
fully in English, too. 

Another, fifteen years old, is working 
in Lowell, Mass., for his board, while going 
to school. The lady for whom he works 





says: 

We like him. He seems bright, and 
willing to do everything, and eager to 
learn. A. 3. B. 

aa re ee 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 





Miss Daisy Barbee is said to be the first 
woman to appear as attorney for a client 
in the St. Louis (Mo.) Criminal Court. 
She defended a woman charged with grand 
larceny, and secured her acquittal. A 
large number of lawyers present at the 
trial took a great interest in the way Miss 
Barbee conducted her case, and congratu- 
lated her upon her success. It is said that 
Miss Barbee is the second woman to be 
admitted to the practice of ‘law in St. 
Louis, Miss Phebe Couzins haying been 


| the first. 


Miss Caroline Dodge was recently ad- 
mitted to practice in the Federal Court at 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Miss Isabella M. Pettus is the new pres- 
ident of the Alumnz of the Women’s Law 
Class of the New York University. She 
graduated last year from the class, and is 
pow a senior in the University Law School, 
where she will take her degree next June. 
She has already carried off a scholarship 
prize. 

Miss Louise M. Foskette, of the Chicago 
bar, died March 6th, of consumption, at 
Citronelle, Ala. Miss Foskette was a 
brilliant and gifted young woman, of rare 
promise. Ambitious and energetic, yet 
frail physically, she worked beyond her 
strength, and was worn out before her 
time by the intensity of her life. Froma 
memoir in the Chicago Legal News, the 
following facts are gathered : 

Miss Foskette was born in Palatine. IIl., 


les = . . . ! 
| in 1865;-and received her education in the 


| Chicago public schools, graduating from 
| the Cook County Normal School in 1886. 


and was eminently successful. 
she began the study of law with Judge 


| Joseph M. Bailey, in the Chicago College | 


of Law, and received her diploma in June, 
1894, ranking high in a class of 210, and 
having an average of 96 in her studies. 
While studying law Miss Foskette con- 
tinued to teach. For two years she went 
to the Law School every recitation evening, 
and{surprised the professors by the ability 
shown to grasp the intricacies of legal 
problems. After her graduation from the 
Law School, Miss Foskette opened an 
oftice and began to practise, but she could 
not forsake the schools even then, and for 
several seasons she taught in the night 
schools of Chicago. 

She was an admirable and lovable wom- 
an. Could she have lived, Miss Foskette 
would have been a leader in the ranks of 
the noble women who are fighting for God, 
and Home and Native Land—who are 
fighting for the purity of the ballot, for a 
cleaner civic life, for a broader, sweeter 
humanitarianism, and for a more universal 
reign among men of the principles of 
truth and righteousness. 


women lawyers of Chicago. F. M. A. 


-_--_ 


COLORADO WOMEN’S FIRST CONVENTION. 


Three years of political enfranchise- 
ment have taught the women of Colorado 
many valuable lessons, and their evolution 
into independent voters has been marked 
and steady. 

The first general election of 1894 dis- 
closed Colorado women as enthusiastic 
supporters of the Republican platform. 
Anarchy threatened the State, and the 
great party promised restoration of law 
and order. The result of the election 
taught the new voters not to put implicit 
confidence in the pledges of any political 
organization. The indifference of ma- 
chine bosses to ante-election promises 
absolved women from party affiliations. 
Henceforth their ballots should be cast 
only for persons qualified in character 
and ability for office. With this aim in 
view, as soon as the tickets of different 
parties were announced, women, all over 
the city of Denver, assembled to discuss 
the character and qualification of nomi- 
nees, and to make out a list of those who 
would best represent the interests of good 
government, They organized ‘“scratch- 
ing’’ classes, and not only conscientiously 
selected the best candidates, but initiated 
their untutored sisters into the mysteries 
of ‘“‘scratching.’’ But this process of 
elimination has not proved altogether 
satisfactory, since it is often only a choice 
of evils. The desire for a clean ticket 
became urgent. This spring the Civic 
Federation, consisting of about 10,000 
women, conceived a plan to call a conven- 
tion and put out a non-partisan ticket for 
the municipal election of April. A single 
organization is not strong enough to carry 
an independent ticket, therefore the Civic 
Federation accepted the invitation of the 
Tax-payers’ League, and joined forces in 
an effort to secure a ticket in the interest 
of good government. The Tax-payers’ 
League was organized as a revolt against 
gang rule, and its platform received the 
endorsement of the Civic Federation in 
1895. Both organizations stand for Home 
Rule, and the interest of the people as 
against the control of corporations. The 
call for the convention was issued con- 
jointly by the Civic Federation and Tax- 
payers’ League. The first step taken was 
to formulate a manifesto of principles. 
These were sent to prominent citizens 
with the request that an expression of 
opinion be given. From the answers re- 
ceived, the names of delegates were se- 
lected by the Executive Committee. No 
primaries or caucuses were held. The 
Central Council of the Civic Federation 
discussed the names of different citizens 
who had in the past faithfully served the 
city, and whose record proved their ability 
to fill the various municipal offices. In- 
formal meetings were also held in wards to 
consider the names of aldermen who 
might be entrusted with the interest of 
the people. But no slate was prepared, 
and the delegates were sent to the con- 
vention free to nominate any person to 
any office. 

The convention assembled in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Hall, at 10 o’clock, Feb. 
25. Mrs. Frank Hall, president of the 
Civic Federation, was chosen temporary 
chairman, and presided until the conven- 
tion was organized. The delegates, num 
bering more than a hundred, represented 
the best elements in the city—ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, labor men, trades 
assembly, etc. The convention was thor- 
oughly organized before noon, and then 
adjourned till two o’clock. By six P. M. 
the ticket had been made out, the con- 
vention having been conducted in the 
most orderly and decorous manner. An 
adjourned meeting was called for the 
purpose of nominating aldermen, more 
time being required to secure suitable 
candidates. 

A feature worthy of note in the conven- 





| She became a teacher in the public schools | 
In 1892 | 


Among the floral offerings at her funeral | 
at Palatine was one from twelve of the | 


es, 
i . 


constituted about half the delegates. Cop. 
| ventions conducted in this wise always 
honor the presence of women. 

At the Silver Republican convention, 
| held a week later, less than a score of 
women had courage to enter. Indeed, jt 
is the policy of the ‘‘machine’’ to make 
their conventions so disorderly that wom. 
en will prefer to absent themselves. 

T. H. McMunay was unanimously nomi. 
nated for mayor. For two years he hag 
served the city in this capacity, and has 
won the confidence of the community, 
Hampered by acharter which allowed no 
constructive work, and surrounded by a 
Board of Aldermen, the majority of whom 
are under control of corporations, Mayor 
McMunay has stood like a rock for good 
government. With the power of veto 
alone, he has proved himself the friend of 
the people. The ticket, as a whole, is be. 
yond criticism, and is made up of mep 


| who will support good government. When 


the character of the convention was 
known, men consented to serve as candi- 
dates who would not allow their names to 








tion was the presence of women, who 


appear on a partisan ticket. There wil] 
be no difticulty in securing high-minded 
aldermen when candidates can be assured 
of good company. Every person on the 
ticket accepts the pledge of the Civic 
Federation to promote the welfare and 
order of the city, and to advocate Home 
Rule, and the principles of Civil Service 
reform. The fact that no woman was 
put in nomination is not any disparage. 
ment to the sex, nor does it indicate that 
Denver lacks women both competent and 
trustworthy. It was the purpose to show 
that suffrage does not make women jealous 
for office. In an ideal government men 
and women share alike, but it is not well, 
at this juncture, to press any claim. Wom- 
en are willing to wait until we may all 
see “eye to eye’’ on this subject. This 
convention was the first political conven- 
tion ever called by women in the State of 
Colorado. It is probably the first of the 
kind ever known in the history of the 
world. It is the record of unselfishness, 
freedom from partisanship, and effort for 
a better social order. HELEN G. Ecos. 
Denver, Col., March 10, 1897. 


-_--— —_—_— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


JANE ELIZABETH JONES. 


Mrs, Jane Elizabeth Jones died in her 
home in Vernon, N. Y., on Jan, 13, 1897. 
Her maiden name was Hitchcock; she 
was born in 1813, in the town in which 
she died. 

She was at one time a resident of Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., and while there won the 
lasting friendship of her associates. She, 
with her husband, Benjamin S. Jones, and 
their little daughter, came there late in 
the summer of 1861, and that autumn 
built the brick dwelling since known as 
“The Cottage.’”’ By mid-summer next 
year it looked like a well established 
home, the garden front aglow with flowers, 
and vines and roses climbing the walls 
and around the piazza. But in 1862 Mr. 
Jones died of fever brought from the camps 
in the South. Mrs. Jones remained in 
Kennett Square till 1865, when she went 
to Philadelphia. In 1869 she bought 4 
home for herself and daughter in her 
native town, Vernon, N. Y., where she 
spent the remainder of her life. The 
Kennett Advance says: “She was intel- 
lectual, cultivated, refined and womanly, 
and her home, in its good management, 
tasteful appointments and unostentatious 
hospitality, gave evidence of all these 
traits of character. She had a practical 
mind, and much executive ability. Her 
brothers were intelligent men, with good 
business qualifications, thereby acquiring 
large estates, and she, too, manifested 
through life the same characteristics, and 
applied them, so far as opportunity was 
granted her, Yet in her younger life such 
opportunities were limited indeed, for 
women in the so-called higher walks of 
life. 

She early lost her parents, her elder 
sister married, and she grew up under 
the supervision of her eldest brother. 
His ideas of the training of a gentlewoman 
were those of the period, i. e., that she 
must be genteelly supported and protected 
by and decorously submissive to the head 
of the house. To use her muscles or her 
brains, except in the mildest manner, and 
for decorative purposes, was plebeian oF 
masculine. And Jane Elizabeth Hitcb- 
cock, though feeling this often a decidedly 
dull sort of life in her comfortable country 
home, accepted it in humility as womans 
fate, filling her hours with embroidery, 
etc., dusting the parlor, creating desserts 
and fancy affairs as variations. So het 
life wore away till her twenty-eighth yea! 
when there came an awakening. One 
autumn the public school near by was left 
without a teacher for some unforesee? 
cause. The school board were bestirring 
themselves, as yet ineffectually, to find 4 
new teacher, when one day Miss Hitcb- 
cock’s attention was arrested by an ide’— 
why could she not fill the vacancy? Here 


. . ’ 
was an opportunity to render service! ‘° 
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Have You 
Boys to Clothe? 


* You are invited to visit our Young 
People’s Department and inspect our 
Spring and Summer Garments for 
897. 
= Boys Reefers, School and Dress 
Suits, Blouses, Sweaters, Shirts, Un- 
derwear, Hosiery, etc., etc. 

Spring Overcoats and Ready-to- 
wear Suitsfor Young Men. Correct 
styles, fair prices. 


Macullar Parker Company, 
400 Washington St. 
Ne te te 














use her powers! A thrill of joy went 
through her pulses at the thought. 

She consulted her brother, asking his 
permission that she apply for the position. 
It seemed rather a good joke to him, but 
it would be a diversion to his sister; at 
any rate, she would soon be tired of it. 
So he allowed her to use her pleasure, and 
the committee gave her the school. 

It meant much to her. She had an ob- 
ject in life. Her interest in her pupils 
and in the school work took possession of 
her. She enjoyed it and gave satisfaction. 
She taught the school eighteen months, 
and then another teacher was found, and 
she gave up her charge. ‘But,”’ she said, 
“[ could never go back to the old idle 
life.’ So she took up a systematic course 
of reading, under guidance of the minis- 
ter, for another six months, and the next 
spring she said, “I felt that I might make 
profession as a Christian.” 

Church duties now engaged her atten- 
tion fora time. But one Sunday the min- 
ister read a notice in church that Abby 
Kelley would address the people on the 
sin of American slavery. She sat trans- 
fixed. A woman to address a _ public 
audience! And the minister approved it! 
It was incomprehensible to her. She 
called to see the minister about it. He 
talked quietly and thoughtfully; told her 
he had heard women speak in public, to 
acceptance, as he thought; that it was 
not for him to say that God should not 
use them as means of grace, as light 
bearers, as well as men; that Abby Kel- 
ley’s subject was of vital interest to the 
country; that he intended to go and hear 
her, and would be glad to have her speak 
from his pulpit. The time for the lecture 
came, and Elizabeth, after much serious 
thought, went to hear it. “I had not 
listened twenty minutes,’’ she said, ‘‘till I 
saw that if I would be a Christian I must 
be an Abolitionist. I wanted to speak to 
Miss Kelley afterwards, to tell her what 
she had done for me, but I was too timid.”’ 

Some weeks later Abby Kelley came 
again to their town. This time she con- 
versed with her. Later they became fast 
friends. Abby Kelley, perceiving her in- 
tense interest in the anti-slavery cause, 
and her possibilities as a public speaker, 
urged it as a duty that she should devote 
herself in that way to the cause of free- 
dom. Not yet ready for this step, she 
worked for it in other lines. An anti- 
slavery fair was to be held in Utica, N. Y., 
and by invitation from Paulina Wright of 
that city, she spent several weeks at her 
house in helping to prepare for it, and in 
carrying it through when opened. 

There again Abby Kelley urgently ap- 
pealed to her to join her in speaking ata 
Series of conventions to be held through- 
out Massachusetts the coming year. She 
was now willing to do so, but the long 
habit of deference to her brother’s opin- 
ion led her to write to him asking his 
consent, quite hoping that he had come to 
tecognize her as a mature, responsible 
being. But, far from that, he peremp- 
torily torbade it, and called her home at 
once. She went home, though not so 
meekly in spirit as heretofore. Her mind 
was now busy with many thoughts. 
Among these was the question, How far 
has one individual the right to dictate to 
another individual of mature mind his or 
her course of conduct in life? 

The next year another anti-slavery fair 
was held in Utica, and she went again to 
Paulina Wright’s to work for it and in it. 
Again she met Abby Kelley, and was 
Pressed by her to go with her on to the 
lecture platform. Now it was to be in 
Pennsylvania, where arrangements were 
being made for a series of one hundred 
Conventions. This time she did not ask 
consent of her brother, but wrote to him, 
Stating simply that her duty as she 
Saw it was to go upon this service; that 
she had thoughtfully considered the mat- 
ter, and had decided to go now. 

So, instead of going home, she went 
with Abby Kelley to Philadelphia, and 
during the following year they formed 
Part of the corps of lecturers in the service 
of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. 

uring this engagement she became ac- 
quainted with Benjamin S. Jones, of Phil- 
adelphia, and in 1846, Jan. 13, they were 
married. Soon afterwards they, jointly, 
Undertook the editing of an anti-slavery 





| paper, The Bugle, in Salem, O., under the 
But the | 


American Anti-Slavery Society. 
anti-slavery editors and lecturers did not 


get rich (for this world) thereby, and after | 
a few years, when their one little daughter | 


was old enough to be left with an aunt, 


Mrs. Jones delivered lectures to women | 
| 


on physiology and hygiene, having pre- 


viously fitted herself, by study, for the | 


work. She was well received, and made 
a success of it. In many towns in Ohio, 
Michigan and adjacent States, she lec- 
tured to large classes of interested listen- 
ers. She opened to them new lines of 
thought, and sometimes new and better 
modes of life, while for herself and family 
she earned a home. With the proceeds 
from her lectures she purchased an eligi- 
b'e lot in Salem, and paid for the build- 
ing of a comfortable house upon it, in 
which they lived while they remained in 
the place; her husband in the meantime 
continuing the editing and management 
of the paper. — 

Naturally, asa sequence to her experi- 
ence in life, she was deeply interested in 
the ‘‘woman’s cause,”’ feeling and seeing 
the importance of a recognized equality in 
rights and responsibilities between man 
and woman, in the home and in society, 
in education, in business training and op- 
portunities, and in all civil and political 
advantages and obligations. She believed 
that man as much as woman must be the 
gainer by this, and worked for this object 
with her usual well-directed energy. In 
the summer of 1861, having an advantage- 
ous offer for this property, they sold it, 
and, later in the year, as has been told, 
they went to Kennett Square to live. 

Benjamin 8S. Jones was already well 
known here, and was himself familiar with 
the people in this vicinity, some of whom 
were his close personal friends. He had, 
besides, traversed the county and the 
region around it years before, as a public 
speaker in the service of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society. He was esteemed 
and beloved for his integrity of character, 
his high ideals, and his fine social and 
domestic qualities, and was a cultivated, 
intellectual man. 

— -_- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 7, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Legislation at Albany drags its slow 
length along. The Charter of the Greater 
New York is now before the mayors of 
the three cities for their approval—Mayor 
Strong, of New York, Mayor Wurster, of 
Brooklyn, and Mayor Gleason, of Long 
Island City. They have two weeks in 
which to consider it. In the meantime 
hearings are daily given to those who 
favor or disapprove the consolidation. It 
is probable that all three city executives 
will sign the instrument, which must in 
any event be returned to the Legislature 
before Monday of next week. Incase any 
one of the three mayors vetoes the char- 
ter, it must be passed by the Legislature 
over his objection. 

Meantime our bills, which are all sup- 
plemental amendments, are pending, and 
can be advanced to the third reading, but 
not voted on, until after the Governor has 
affixed his signature to the charter. It 
will then become one of the laws of 1897, 
and measures amending it can be pushed. 

The police matron bill has been favor- 
ably reported from the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Affairs of Cities, and will soon 
be advanced to a third reading. The act 
increasing the salaries of school teachers 
will probably be reported from the Senate 
Committee on Affairs of Cities within a 
day or two. The bill prepared by Dr. 
Jacobi providing that there shall be two 
women on the Board of Charities is still 
pending in the committees of both 
houses. Next week, when the charter 
comes back, there will be a rush of legis- 
lation, as an early adjournment is hoped 
for. 

The regular meeting of our League, 
held on Thursday evening, April 1, was 
largely attended. ‘The speaker of the 
evening was Mrs. Fannie St. John Gaffney, 
who read an instructive and amusing 
paper on “Some New Views about Eve.” 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser described the 
hearing under the charter before the 
Joint Cities Committees, and the work of 
our Political Equality Clubs. Harriet 
Putnam Norwell, being called upon, gave 
a graphic description of how she had at 
different times saved the lives of three 
little children who were in danger of 
being crushed by the cable cars, On one 
occasion a tiny baby, deserted in its car- 
riage by a careless nurse, had rolled into 
the track in front of a swiftly advancing 
car. In order to reach it in time, Mrs. 
Norwell was obliged to crawl under the 
huge bodies of a pair of truck horses. A 
little boy whom she dragged almost from 
under the on-rushing wheels, instead of 
being grateful to her for saving him, at 
once proceeded to kick her with his small 
feet because she had interfered with his 
play. 

The April meeting of Sorosis was held 
on Monday, April at the Waldorf. 
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After the usual luncheon the members 
| and guests assembled in the ball-room, 
and Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, the new presi- 
dent, for the first time assumed the gavel 
to preside, which she did with much 
| grace and dignity. The topic of the day 
| was: “Has American literature in its 
| development formed a distinct school, or 
is it but the reflection of foreign in- 
fluences?’’ Mrs. Lee C. Harby, chairman 
of the committee on literature, opened 
the discussion. Mrs. Sarah C. Ostrom 
and Mrs. Alma Calder Johnson took the 
affirmative, and Mrs. Miriam Mason 
Greeley and Mrs. Septima C, Collis the 
negative. 

The latest addition to the ranks of 
women lawyers in this city is Miss Nellie 
G. Robinson, who has recently come here 
from Ohio. She appeared a few days ago 
before Presiding Justice Hinsdale in the 
Court of Special Sessions, and was as- 
signed to the defence of a man charged 
with petty larceny. Miss Robinson took 
off her hat when she stood up before the 
justice, explaining, as she did so that in 
Ohio it was as customary for a woman 
lawyer to remove her hat as for a man to 
take off his. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell last week 
made a brief visit to Castile, where she 
spoke on Friday evening, April 2, under 
the auspices of the local Political Equal- 
ity Club and of the W. C. T. U. While 
there Mrs. Howell spent some time with 
Miss Frances Willard, who is at the sani- 
tarium under the care of Dr. Green. Mrs. 
Howell’s admirable address on ‘‘Mis- 
sions,’’ recently delivered at a missionary 
meeting in Mt. Morris, has secured for 
her several invitations to deliver her it 
elsewhere. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass., will hold a series of ‘‘ Health Talks,” 
under the auspices of the Hygiene Com- 
mittee, Lecturer, Dr. E. L. Twombley, 
subject, ‘‘Emergencies,’’ Tuesdays, April 
3 to 27 inclusive, 8 P. M. 

Mr. Percy K. Bowles, son of Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, was greeted by a host of ap- 
preciative friends at his appearance on 
the boards of the City Theatre, Brockton, 





Money.” Mr. Bowles is praised as an 
alert, graceful, and forcible actor, and 
received cordial and hearty applause. 

The women of Hull, Mass., are circu- 
lating a petition to the selectmen, asking 
them to suppress illegal liquor shops and 
houses of ill repute, ‘‘and also to deal as 
the laws of the State direct with all places 
where gambling is carried on, obscene 
pictures exposed to view, or any place 
existing as a nuisance which shall tend to 
corrupt the minds and morals of the 
youth of this town.”’ 

A sample box of delicious home-made 
candy of different kinds, prepared by a 
daughter of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, was 
handed about at the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., and was greatly enjoyed. She 
is prepared to take orders for candy; see 
advertisement in another column. Her 
address is Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick, care 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, 76 White Street, East 
Boston. 

The woman question was considered by 
the Current Events class of the Virginia 
Street Universalist Church at Upham’s 
Corner, Dorchester, Mass., on Friday even- 
ing of last week. The speakers were Mrs. 
James Beatly, of the Church of the Disci- 
ples, and Miss Blackwell. Mrs. Beatly 
said that a friend of hers who lately 
visited Colorado was much shocked by 
finding that there were three women in 
the Legislature; but he said it was unde- 
niable that they were doing admirable 
work there. It is the custom for the Cur- 
rent Events class to have speakers on 
both sides, and a gentleman in the audi- 
ence expressed dissatisfaction because on 
this occasion both the speakers were in 
favor of equal rights for women. The 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Knickerbocker, rose and 
explained that he had made every effort 
to secure some one to give an address in 
the negative, and had even asked the 
Anti-Suffrage Association to send some of 
their speakers; but when they found that 
Miss Blackwell was to be there, none of 
them would consent to come. 

Punctual as the spring blossoms, and in 
their way almost as beautiful, are the ex- 
quisite Easter publications of L. Prang & 
Co. Thoroughly American in character— 
the faultless work being all done in this 
country—the booklets and cards form 
charming Easter gifts at small cost. 
Among the handsomest is ‘‘Golden Daffo- 
dils,’”’ where one end of the silk ribbon, 
which fastens together the five pages, is 
passed in and out on the cover so as ap- 
parently to hold in place stalks of grace- 
ful daffodils. ‘‘*The Angel of Prayer,” a 
beautiful Easter poem in its setting of 
purple and gold, is in keeping with verses 
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Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Contemplat- 
ing a trip to 


Any One 





Texas, 

llexico, 

New [lexico, 

Arizona, 

Japan, 

China, 

Australia, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
or Round the World 


Ask for information ‘*Sunset 
concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week, 


L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., for 








CALIFORNIA 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 
—— 9 8» —__- 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G, T. M., | No. 340 Broadway. | NEW YORK 
ace, i 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern 
acific me 
Company 


imi 9? the fastest and finest 
Limited, train in the world. A 


No. 1 Battery 




















and festival. Six large plates, showing an 
artistic arrangement of violets, are tied 
with lavender ribbons to a cover plate, on 
which is a shining golden cross, and at its 
base lie a profusion of violet blossoms and 
leaves, ‘‘Fleur de Lis,’ with its royal 
blossoms in splendid array across the 
cover, is a book to delight all lovers of the 
iris. There are quotations from Shakes- 
peare, Longfellow, Shelley, etc., regarding 
this lovely flower. ‘‘Blossom Time,” with 
its cover picturing a peach-spray shedding 
its delicate blooms, has a variety of land- 
scapes having violets, crocuses, apple- 
blossoms, wild roses and arbutus, in the 
foreground, with quotations from Scott, 
Wordsworth, Bryant, and others. ‘‘Easter 
Morn,” a poem by Josephine Rand, illus- 
trated by Katherine Connor, is a charming 
little booklet. On the cover a golden 
cross is almost obscured by Easter lilies, 
surrounded by a crown of thorns in gold. 
“The Legend of the Rose,” an exquisite 
poem by Bessie Gray, is illustrated by the 
author with original designs of roses per- 
fect in color and outline. Many of the 
Easter cards deserve especial praise for 
design and coloring. One striking design 
is a slender golden cross on which hangs a 
bunch of violets. The ‘‘Morning Glory” 
cards show the pink, purple, and white 
bells in pleasing variety, while ‘‘Daisies”’ 
and ‘Forget-me-nots” lend themselves 
gracefully to the artist. The white lily 
seems to bear a special signiticance, as the 
true Easter flower. 


FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 
Ps 
Best Facilities, 


Large Experience 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos, A, Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 











VEILS FOR EASTER. — Miss Fisk, 44 
Temple Place, announces an opening of 
Veils for Easter. Some very beautiful 
things are shown, and you are cordially 
invited to make an early examination. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | Heatre. 
Je J. JAROM ccccccccvccesscccessce General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, APR. 12. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 


The Bohemian Girl. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday exeniog, all seats in house re- 
served at 25 cts. each. All other. performances 25 
and §0 cts., according to location. 


ae 
MONDAY, April 12—One Week, 


“THE ENSIGN.” 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


JOE 


—THE— 
ORANG OUTANG 
The Attraction of the 





DOIN SQUARE THEATR 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Evenings at 8. 





THE THE FEATURE 


V/ 0 


CENTURY 


OO 


Age. 
Change of the Exhibition in Centre Cage, 
LAST 
3 Weeks OF CHIQUITA ROM “CBA. 


Open from to A. M.to 1 P.M, Saturdays and 
Holidays open at ? A.M. Admission to everything : 
adults, 25 cts., children under 12 years of age, 10 cts. 

Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10,30 P. M. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


ORATORY & AGTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


a Private or qvening 
lessons if desired. 


Call or send for Prospectus. 





Small Furnished House in London, England, to 
be let from July 15. 1897, for eight weeks. Nine 
rooms. Prettily situated in good road; garden front 
and rear; 3 minutes from good business route; 8 
minutes from Metropolitan Station; suitable for 
two or three ladies. Terms: 244 guineas per week, 
without linen and silver; 3 guineas per week with 
linen and silver. The whole ouse is tastefully and 
comfortably furnished, Arrangements could be made 
to leave one or two servants, if desired. Address 
Miss E. £ Andrews, 16 Ladbroke Grove, Lon- 
don, W. England. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE DEMON. 





“BY K. 8. G. PAUL. 





She rides on the mighty north wind’ 
Over the sullen earth, 

And the waft of her baleful pinions 
Silences song and mirth. 


Her right hand holdeth terror, 
Her left hand dealeth pain, 

And the grasp of her fearful fingers 
Is the riving of body and brain. 


She hurls her shrinking victim 
In a gulf of darkness dim, 
And crushes thought from the throbbing 
brow, 
And strength from heart and limb. 


'Till, torn by her icy clutches 
And burnt by her fiery breath, 
Tortured and spent with anguish, 
He fain would call on Death. 


But ere Death’s kind hands reach him, 
Ending the cruel strife, 

She snatches her mangled prey again, 
And buffets him back to life. 


Then, when he has groaned and strangled 
Ten million times and more, 
And coughed and sneezed, and sneezed and 
coughed, 
Till he can sneeze no more, 


She flies on her gloomy mission, 
A sneer on her evil lip— 

And when he crawls to the light of day 
Men know he has met—La Grippe! 





DON’T BE SORRY- 


Don’t be sorry, mo’ners, when de sun don’t 
shine; 
Worl’ is full er trouble an’ complainin’ ; 
But still dey is a blossom what’s a-growin’ 
on de vine, 
De storm is blowin’ over, en de weather’s 
mighty fine 
En de fiel’s is smellin’ sweeter fer de 
rainin*! 
Don’t be sorry, mo’ners, when de night come 
down: 
Worl’ is mighty full er sin en sorrer; 
But a little star’s a-peepin’—des a-peepin’ 
all aroun’; 
Somewhar de day’s a-breakin’, en de bells er 
glory soun’, 
En de birds’l! all be singin’ on termorrer! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
—_--—- 


A SONNET. 











You build a sonnet on about this plan :— 
Your first line ground out, take the next 
one-—so: 


And make it rhyme with this one, just 
below. 
Then, next, you match the first line, if you 
can. P 
Don’t hurry the machine. The lines must 
scan. 
With steady motion turn the crank. You 
know 


Tis not a sonnet if it limps. Go slow. 
Now find some rhyme for ‘‘scan’’—for in- 
stance, man. 


As to the last six lines some latitude 
May be allowed. Take any word, as 


‘‘grove,” 
Now hunt a rhyme for “latitude.” Try 
shrewd. 
This line must end with dove, or love, or 
strove. 
And this with mood or prude, or crude, or 
dude; Se 
And there’s your sonnet. Throw itin the 
stove. — Chicago Tribune. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE LITTLE SPEAKER. 


—— 


BY WINIFRED WARNER, 


“What, is it ten o’clock?”’ said the Lit- 
tle Speaker to herself, as the clock behind 
her struck the hour. ‘‘How good it is to 
be lazy!”” And she leaned her head back 
against the high, polished back of the 
chair, with a little tired sigh, and let her 
eye wander idly over the breakfast-table 
before her. 

The sunlight from the window lightly 
touched her hair, now time-kissed into 
gray, that waved back from her forehead, 
making a halo about her motherly face. 
There was a tired look in her earnest brown 
eyes, but the smile on her lips caused the 
girlish dimples in her cheeks to deepen. 
Gentle, sweet, womanly as that face was, 
it showed, none the less, strong will and 
determination. ‘Those eyes under the 
heavy brows could flash fire; those smil- 
ing lips could curl with scorn, and that 
little figure, plump and slightly stooping, 
could fairly tower with righteous indigna- 
tion. The Little Speaker, whose lovely 
face was to many the face of their ideal 
woman, was the famous suffragist, whose 
eloquence had held thousands spellbound. 

The night before, she had arrived at 
the home of her old friend, Dr. Susan 
Wellingham, with whom she was going 
to spend the two weeks she allowed her- 
self for vacation. The doctor had had an 
early call, and had left orders that the 
Little Speaker should not be disturbed, 
and thus it happened that that little 
woman was just finishing her morning 
meal at the scandalous hour of ten. 

Pushing her chair back from the table, 
she rose and wandered into the litrary, 
where she glanced over the books on the 
table, and then, selecting one of the latest 





magazines, went out upon the broad vine- 
covered veranda. Here, seeing a large 
steamer chair, she curled herself up com- 
fortably among the cushions, and lay con- 
tentedly looking up at the clear blue sky. 

The house of Dr. Wellingham was large 
and old-fashioned, surrounded by exten- 
sive grounds, and away from the bustle 
and noise of the great city. Her office 
was down in the business part of the town, 
but here she could rest, after a hard day, 
among the birds, flowers and trees. 

The Little Speaker lay perfectly quiet. 
A delightful sense of rest crept over her, 
and she closed her eyes and succumbed to 
the drowsiness which overcame her. 

Suddenly there came across her dreams 
a sob, and a voice full of sadness cried, 
“What, ain’t the doctor in? Mother’s 
worse—dyin’, I’m afraid. She keeps a 
thinkin’ father’]] come home an’ beat her 
again.” 

At this the Little Speaker jumped 
to her feet. Every trace of drowsiness 
left her, and she went quickly forward 
with outstretched hands to the pitiful 
scrap of girlhood before her. 

‘“‘What is the trouble? ”’ she asked. 

“Father beat mother till she’s mos’ 
dead, and Dr. Wellingham come an’ made 
her better, an’ now, if I can't git her right 
away, mother’ll die sure.” 

“T am a doctor, my dear, and if you 
want me to goto your mother I will, for 
Dr. Wellingham won’t be back for some 
time.” 

The child looked at the sweet face be- 
fore her, and found there something so 
tender, so comforting, that she threw her- 
self into the arms of the Little Speaker 
and cried, ‘Oh, come! Do come!” 

‘Jane, please go to my room and bring 
me my medicine case you will find on the 
table, while I get on my bonnet and write a 
note to the doctor, telling her where I 
am,”’ 

So saying, the Little Speaker gently 
pushed the child into a chair, handed her 
the magazine, and went into the house, 
from which she emerged a few moments 
later, ready for the street. 

When at last the Little Speaker and 
the child alighted from the car, they were 
at the further end of the city, in one of 
the poorest districts. The child led the 
way through a narrow alley to a battered 
doorway and up a flight of crooked stairs 
to the sick-room. On an untidy bed at 
the further end lay a woman with her 
head bandaged, and her parted lips 
parched with fever. 

The Little Speaker went quickly for- 
ward, bent over the woman, and, tenderly 
raising her, deftly adjusted the pillow and 
smoothed the bedeclothes. The woman 
gave a sight of relief, and tried, with her 
dry lips, to frame the words, ‘*Thank 
you.”’ 

Taking a piece of money from her pocket, 
the Little Speaker said to the child, “Run 
and get some ice for your mother, dear.”’ 
Then she turned, examined the medicines 
Dr. Wellingham had left, and, mixing a 
quieting draught, held it to the wo- 
man’s lips. While she waited for the child 
to return, she went quietly about the 
room, putting things in order. 

In a few moments the child returned 
with the ice, and, giving it to the Little 
Speaker, said in an awestruck voice, 
‘“‘The Neighborhood Club’s done for this 
time, I guess.”’ 

“Tell me about it,’’ said the Little 
Speaker, as she broke the ice into a glass. 

“Don’t you know? Why, the Neighbor- 
hood Club is just lovely. It’s right down 
there, and there’s lots 0’ pretty ladies 
there. They got a kindergarten, and they 
learn you to sew an’ cook, An’ the boys 
does lots o’ things, too. An’ there’s a 
room to read in an’ play games; and now 
the bad fellows have burst in all the win- 
ders an’ throwed in water, an’ eggs, an’ 
everything. They done that before, but 
never so bad as this. Miss Hilda’s cryin’, 
I guess; and it’s awful.” 

The Little Speaker compressed her lips 
—she had heard of such things before— 
and the woman, who was now refreshed, 
said, ‘The poor girlies! It’s a hard time 
they have had.”’ 

“Now, you must not talk,’’ replied the 
Little Speaker. ‘‘By and by I will run 
over there and see if I can help them.” 

‘I’m so much easier now, I must talk 
a little. I want toask you when you think 
I will be well enough to work, for you’re 
a doctor, ain’t you?”’ 

“*T travel almost all the time, but lama 
doctor, and I always carry my case with 
me, for I often need it. It will be some 
time before you can work, Dr. Welling- 
ham will tell you when. You must just 
rest now, and try not to worry.’’ 


‘“‘There’s something else I want to ask 
you, doctor. Ain’t there no way I can 


get the wages I works for?”’ 

‘Don’t you get them?” asked the Little 
Speaker. 

“No, ma’am. You see,it’s this way. I 
married Tom a long time ago. He wasa 
young fellar, an’ was above me, an’ I was 
flattered by it. He’d been to school an’ busi- 
ness college, an’ was goin’ to be a lawyer. 
His folks was nice an’ had a good house. 





He was handsome, an’ awful smart; but 
after a bit the Drink Devil got him. An’ 
after that you wouldn't know him. He 
uster be so good to me, but you can see 
what he does now. I have seen better 
days. He didn’t uster beat me. But that 
ain’t all. He couldn’t keep his jobs, an’ 
I bad to get out an’ work to keep the 
children from starving. An’ now he goes 
an’ gets the money I earn. He says it’s 
the law in this State. ThenI went to the 
Neighborhood Club, an’ I went to a dic- 
tionary, an’ I found law meant justice. 
Now I can’t see where the justice is in 
me workin’ from seven in the mornin’ 
to seven at night, an’ he gettin’ the pay 
for it. Hesays women don’t know nothin’ 
about law, ’cause law is made by men, an’ 
men know all about things, an’ what’s best 
for everybody. He says law’s just, and 
women shouldn’t talk about it. Perhaps 
I ain’t right to say so, but I can’t see no 
justice in that law, if men did make it.”’ 

The Little Speaker’s hands were doubled 
tightly, and her eyes flashed during this 
speech, 

“Tt is not just, my good woman. Men 
are not infallible, and the laws they make 
are just as fallible. You cannot help your- 
self, but you must not worry. You can 
get a divorce if you wish, and I have a 
friend here who will help you get it.” 

“T been thinkin’ of that, but—but—”’ 
and here the woman commenced to sob. 

“Oh, this will never do!” cried the Lit- 
tle Speaker. ‘I forgot myself and let 
you talk too long. Don’t think of it any 
more to-day. Doctor and I will look after 
you, and it will all be right soon.”’ She 
talked on, soothingly, as one would to a lit- 
tle child, until the woman said, ‘‘God bless 
you, ma’am, I feel myself gettin’ better 
just to hear you and look at your face. 
But I don’t want to keep you here, for 
you’ve other things to do, an’ I’ll sleep.” 

As the Little Speaker rose, Dr. Welling- 
ham entered the room. 

“So you've stolen my patient, you hum- 
bug! I thought you were resting.” 

“IT am resting, and I haven’t changed 
your medicines.’’ In a few words she 
told her what had passed, and then started 
out for the Neighborhood Club. 

When she arrived there, she found it as 
bad as the child had said. The carpets 
were drenched with water, eggs and de- 
cayed vegetables. Passing through the 
front room, she entered the reading-room, 
and found a forlorn little group trying to 
dry the magazines and books. .As she 
opened the door, one of the women sprang 
up and cried, ‘“‘The Little Speaker!” and 
in an instant she was surrounded and 
borne to the one dry chair in the room. 

‘How lovely that you are in town!” 
cried Mrs. Benton. ‘I had no idea you 
were. How did you happen to come here 
to-day? Really, you looked like an angel 
as you stood in the door.”’ 

‘*‘A rather substantial angel, I think,” 
laughed the Little Speaker. ‘But do tell 
me about this trouble.”’ 

“Yes, we will tell you,’ said Mrs. Ver- 
non, ‘‘and perhaps you can help us. You 
know our work, of course—a kind of col- 
lege settlement. We have akindergarten, 
and classes in sewing, cooking and manual 
labor. Then there are the mothers’ clubs, 
and the lectures on government, etc., for 
the men. Here in the reading-room we 
have social times for all. It has taken a 
good many years to get where we are now. 
Four years ago we had a time like this, 
for the rough element doesn’t like reform 
ofany kind. We do not bring religion into 
this at all. Itis practical help. Religion 
will come after. Besides, there are already 
several missions here, to say nothing of 
the Salvation Army, which combines 
spiritual and practical aid. When we had 
our first trouble with smashed windows 
and all that, we went to the mayor for 
protection, and he readily gave it to us. 
But since the new mayor came into office, 
we have had a struggle to keep the place 
openatall. It has run down, and the girls 
have been insulted on their way home. We 
went to the new mayor, but ke refused to 
help us. Then we got these iron bars for 
the windows, and heavy, double barred 
doors, but everything seems against us. 
The children’s playground is spoiled, and 
whatever could be destroyed or stolen has 
gone. Last night about everything was 
ruined. We shall have to give up our 
work here, I fear.”’ 

“T hope not,’’ cried the Little Speaker. 
“You are sure the mayor cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to change his mind?”’ 

‘*Positive. We went up there and did 
everything we could. He refused abso- 
lutely, because the men in this district do 
not want this place here, and he was 
elected by them. There is nothing to 
help us,’ and Miss Benton shook the 
water emphatically from a pile of papers. 

“You are mistaken,’ said the Little 
Speaker. “You women want the ballot 
to help you. You have had the need of 
it brought home to youin such a way that 
I do not see how you can fail to realize 
it.”’ 

“What good would voting do in this 
case?”’ 

“Do you suppose if you could vote— 


you and the many women interested in 
this work—that the mayor would refuse 
you protection? Suppose the worst ele- 
ment of the women joined with these 
men, would you even then fear defeat? 
You good women, with the good men 
combined, could defeat the bad women 
and the bad men; for you must acknowl- 
edge that there is more good than bad in 
the world. Just consider your strength. 
You would have with you the women 
interested in this and similar causes, and 
the men and women of your Salvation 
Army, also the women of the W. C. T. U. 
and like organizations; in fact, all good 
women. And would not men help you? 
You do them an injustice if you doubt 
them. You know of the amendment be- 
fore the people of California which will 
give you women that power. I say to all 
of you, ‘Work for it.’”’ 

“Really, I had not thought of it that 
way before. I see you are right, and I 
will work for it, for one. I—” 

But at this moment a man, large, rough 
and poorly clad, entered the room. His 
red hair was closely cropped, and his face 
was strong and square-jawed, showing 
determination in every line. His whole 
aspect was fierce, until he smiled at the 
women before him. 

‘Fer the love av Hevin! 
time, ladies. Now av’ I’d been here, it 
wouldn’t ‘ave happened. The dirty 
divils! Skulkin’ sneaks that they are! 
An’ me away for so long! Now yer rest 
aisy, and I'll take a hand in this here. 
I’m right glad to see yer.” 

“Oh, David, I’m so glad you’ve come!” 
cried Mrs. Vernon. ‘You see,” turning 
to the Little Speaker, ‘‘David used to 
be such ahelp to us, but he has been away 
for several years, and we did not think 
we should ever see him again.” 

‘‘Fer the love av Hevin!”’ cried David, 
jumping up as he saw her, and holding 
out his great hand. ‘‘Fer the love av 
Hevin, if it ain’t the Little Speaker! 
Thankee fer shakin’ hands with the likes 
av me, but I’ve hern yer speak, ma’am. 
I hern yer wan night, an’ I ain’t never 
forgot it—not on your life I ain’t. Jim 
he sez to me wan night—he’sa pal o’ 
mine—‘David,’ sez he, ‘they’s goin’ ter 
hev speechifyin’ up to the hall to-night,’ 
sez he. ‘Wimmin,’ sez he, ‘an’ they’ve 
got ’served seats for the Union men. Let’s 
go.’ He an’ me was Union men. But I 
sez, ‘If it’s wimmen, yer don’t catch this 
bird there.’ ‘But,’ sez he, ‘they treats 
yer mighty fine, with the best seats in the 
hall, too. Give it a try, yer hulk,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ if yer want youse can slide for the 
door. Come have a glass, and let’s off.’ 
Wal, the glass settled me, an’ we started 
off. When we got to the hall, it was 
kinder late, and every seat was gone. I 
was fer makin’ a break, but Jim he sez, 
‘Come up in front an’ stan’ a while.’ I 
kinder hung back, but then I kinder 
thought I'd stay, fer it was bright in 
there, an’ warm, an’ they was flowers an’ 
yallar streamers an’ all that; so up we 
went. We got up there, an’ was kinder 
shiftin’ on to the leg as was the least 
tired, when two fine-lookin’ ladies got up 
outer their chairs. Wan of ’em, a young 
thing, with a face like a angel an’ duds 
like a queen, speaks up an’ sez, ‘This 
yere’s gentlemen’s night,’ with an accent 
on the gentlemen, she sez it, ‘an’ we wants 
yer all ter be real comfortable, so here’s 
seats fer yer.’ I was plumb staggered. 
Ladies in the cars has looked fire outer 
their eyes till they’s made me give ’em 
my seat, an’ me workin’ all day and payin’ 
as good money fer me seat as they; but I 
never had a lady git up with a smile in 
her eye and give me her seat. Sol sez, 
‘No, thank’ee.’ But she sez, ‘Yes,’ and the 
ladies around sez, ‘Yes,’ an’ I got kinder 
dazed an’ sat down. Jim he sinks down 
into his chair, sayin’ nothin’, but kinder 
hangin’ his head, an’ grinnin’ like he'd 
split his face in two. Jus’ then I looks 
up an’ [ sees you, lady, smilin’ an’ nod- 
din’ yer head, like yer was pleased, an’ 
the pretty lady got red an’ looked pleased, 
an’ then somebody got ’em chairs, an’ then 
the speechifyin’ come off. Golly, I sez 
to myself then, if ever I gets a chance 
ter tell that Little Speaker what I think 
av her, ’ll doit. Yer talked outer sight, 
an’ when yer was so solemn, an’ I felt 
like some feller was gaggin’ me throat, 
I looked at Jim, an’ he was lookin’ up to 
the ceilin’. His eyes was winkin’, an’ he 
sez, ‘De light makes me eyes water.’ An’ 
then I sez, ‘Jim, I kinder think it’s the 
Little Speaker.’ ‘I reckon ‘tis, Dave,’ sez 
he, ‘God bless her!’ An’ after it was all 
over an’ every one was shakin’ yer hand, 
an’ all that, Jim an’ me says we'd like to 
shake yer hand, too, but everybody else 
was there, so Jim sez, ‘She’s got us fer 
her friends, if she ever needs us, so don’t 
let’s tire her arm.’ An’ I sez, ‘i’m with 
yer, Jim, we’s the friends av the Little 
Speaker, an’ we don’t need to tire her 
arm,’ ”’ 

The Little Speaker’s eyes were wet. 
She said: ‘David, I thank you for what 
you have said, for I know you mean it. 
And we do need your help. We must 
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David stood perfectly still a few mo. 
ments; then he said, “I’ll help yer, 
on honor. I'm a poor workin’ map 
but I’ve still got me honor, an’ I 
promise I'll help yer. Wait a day o, 
so till I’m ‘in’ with the boys again, | 
uster be the head av the boys, an’ the 
head of the Union. What I did, the 
Union did. What I thought, the Uniog 
thought. What I voted, the Union voted, 
That’s what I was; an’ it’s what I'll be 
agin. They pledged to stan’ by me when 
I went away, and they'll do it. We don’t 
make pledges fer nothin’ in the Uniop, 
I tell yer,” after a pause, “I tell yer, Lit. 
tle Speaker, when it’s fixed an’ I’m solid 
with the boys, you come an’ tell ’em what 
yer want. Speak to ’em like yer did to 
us that night, speak to ’em at our private 
meetin’. I'll git yer there, an’ home all safe 
and sound. They won’t hurt a hair of yer 
pretty head. Mis’ Vernon an’ all youse 
can come, too. Jim ’ll help me. Bob’}) 
help me. The perlice 'll help me. They's 
always perlice at our meetin’s. Come, 
Little Speaker, you'll fetch ’em.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Miss Dalton, ‘we couldn't 
do that! It’s too terrible. We should be 
afraid among all those rough men unless 
we had escorts.”’ 

‘Bring yer escorts, but leave ’em out in 
the back room. The boys won't stan’ no 
dudes. Let yer fellers bring yer, an’ go 
in there an’ wait ter take yer home, 
Nothin’ won’t hurt yer if I’m there.” 

“But—” 

“When you are ready, David, I wil] 
speak to your friends,’’ said the Little 
Speaker. “I know Mrs. Vernon will go 
with me, and possibly some of the others, 
too.”” And soit was decided, all except 
Miss Dalton and Mrs. Harvey volunteer- 
ing to go. 

‘An’ now I’m off to get solid with the 
boys. Thankee, ladies. If I can help 
yer, send fer me, An’—an’, Little Speaker, 
if it wouldn’t tire yer arm—”’ 

“Good-by, David; thank you for your 
kind help,” and the Little Speaker looked 
up into his face, with her beautiful smile, 
and placed her small, dimpled hand in 
his. 

“God bless yer, ma’am, God bless yer!” 
and David went his way. 

When the Little Speaker reached home, 
she found Dr. Wellingham waiting for her 
on the veranda, The doctor took the 
truant by the shoulders and said: ‘See 
here, little woman, you came here to rest, 
not to work, I am afraid your luncheon is 
cold, but come in to it at once. You must 
lie down this afternoon. I knew I should 
find it hard to keep you quiet, but I had 
no idea you would begin your antics so 
soon,” 

The Little Speaker looked 
smiled. ‘It is not my nature to keep 
quiet,’’ she said, ‘‘particularly when I 
find the state of affairs I did to-day; and 
as they sat together in the pleasant dining- 
room, she told the story of her morning. 

They had no sooner finished than Mrs, 
Vernon and Miss Benton called to see if 
the Little Speaker would speak that even- 
ing before one of the Women’s Literary 
Societies, to which the gentlemen had 
been invited. Of course she would, if she 
could speak on the subject dearest to her: 
and by the time the ladies had gone, 4 
reporter had been received and a great 
pile of letters read, the afternoon was 
over, and the Little Speaker had only 
time to dress hurriedly, eat her dinner, 
and, with the protesting doctor, start off 
for the Society’s rooms. After having 
been applauded, surrounded, questioned, 
congratulated, interviewed and _ intro- 
duced all the evening, the Little Speaker 
returned home to lay her weary head 
upon her pillow. And so ended the first 
day of her vacation. 

The next morning she went with the 
doctor to visit Mrs. Mason, the sick 
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woman, and as they were about to leave, 
Mrs. Mason begged the Little Speaker to 
stay with her awhile after the doctor left. 
As the door closed, the woman said: 

“] want to ask you to do something for 
me. I found out who you was, an’ I 
want you to see Tom. It’s askin’ a lot of 
you, ma’am, but I can’t help it. Some- 
thin’ tells me you could do him good, an’ 
make him better toJme. Go to the—the 
jail—it’s on the other side of the river—an’ 
tell him how sick I am, an’—an’—well, 
you'll know what to say to him when you 
get there. I’m ’fraid I ain’t goin’ to live 
much longer, an’ I wants to be able to 
leave the children with him an’ not be 
‘fraid for ’em. Oh, ma’am, please do it 
for me!”’ 

There was something so appealing in 
the woman's eyes and voice that the Little 
Speaker promised. After some time and 
a good deal of trouble, she found herself 
in the cell with Tom Mason, wife-beater. 

She looked with surprise at his hand- 
some face, which, in spite of the traces of 
a wild life, showed that once he must have 
been a refined and cultured-looking man. 

“T have come from your wife,” she said, 

“Been better if you hadn’t. Don’t want 
to hear of her,” he replied, sullenly. 

“She is very ill, and I know you do 
want to hear of her—you, who have 
caused her all this pain. You have brought 
the mother of your children to death’s 
door.” 

The man dropped his eyes, for the voice 
of the Little Speaker made the simplest 
thing she said more effective than the 
studied eloquence of orators. 

For over an hour she talked to him. She 
humbled and shamed him before him- 
self, She laid bare his soul and made 
him gaze at it. Yet,even while she made 
him suffer exquisite remorse, she held out 
the hope of a better life. As she was 
leaving, he said: 

“I’m not here for long, madam. I'll be 
outina week or so. But, if you can be- 
lieve me, I promise you to at least try 
to do better. I never could talk much’’ 
(drawing his hand across his eyes), ‘but 
I've been sorry ever since I did this. I 
made up my mind when I first came here, 
todo better when I got out. Something 
in Mary’s eyes has haunted me. I never 
heard any one talk as you did, and I’ll try 
for your sake, as well as Mary’s. Good- 
by, ma’am, thank you for coming;’ and 
a8 she left the cell, his head fell forward 
upon his outstretched arms on the table. 

It would be impossible to relate in de- 
tail the manner in which the Little 
Speaker “rested’’ during the following 
days. Every morning she went to Mrs, 
Mason and sat by her bedside, cheering 
and aiding her. She helped the women 
who were working to have an act passed 
by the Legislature giving married women 
the right to their own wages. Earnestly 
she worked and spoke for that bill, but it 
did not pass. She spoke before the Suf- 
frage Association; she advised the women 
of the Neighborhood Club. Every day 
Was filled but one, and on that one, Dr. 
Wellingham, by main force, placed the 
Little Speaker in her carriage, drove her 
far out into the hills, and there the two 
Spent the day beneath the trees. They 
hardly spoke, and the Little Speaker lay 
for hours looking up at the sky, half 
awake and half asleep, until at last, lay- 
‘ng her head in the doctor's lap like a 
tired child, she slept until it was time to 
return, As they reached the house she 
Said, softly: 

“Oh, my dear, I have had such a beau- 
tiful day that I feel perfectly rested, 
and—" 

But at this moment David loomed up 
from the veranda. 

“I've been waitin’ for yer this two 
hours, miss, an’ if yer will come to-night, 
the boys "ll hear yer at the private meet- 
'n. If yer friend the doctor ’ll come with 
yer, she’s more’n welcome, for the boys 
know the good work she’s done theré. 
Bring a escort if ver wanter, an’ when yer 
come to the Neighborhood Club, I'll be 
there to meet yer an’ take yer up. There 
aln’t no danger; I'm solid with the boys.” 

The doctor agreed, and after supper, 
she and her brother, Paul Wellingham, 
Started out with the Little Speaker. All 
the way, Paul protested : 


“Tf I hadn't got used to the wild freaks 
you two used to take as girls, I should 
say now that you were both stark mad. I 
don’t suppose you will be hurt, but you 
are very likely to make the acquaintance 
of bad eggs, and to encounter dirt and bad 
odors for nothing. Believe me, my dear 
Little Speaker, you won’t be able to move 
those blockheads.”’ 

But the Little Speaker said nothing, 
and trotted on in silence, taking two 
steps to every one of his great striding 
ones. 

At the door of the Neighborhood Club, 
they found David with Jim, and several 
other men, waiting for them with the 
women. They were ushered into a small 
stuffy room, when at last they reached 
the hall, and David told them to wait 
until he sent Jim in for them. Mrs. 
Vernon gave a frightened little gasp when 
David and his men left them, and, turning 
to Paul and the three other men who had 
accompanied the women, said: “If you 
hear any noise, you must come in and see 
if we are in trouble. This is an awful ex- 
perience.’’ After that no one spoke except 
the Little Speaker, who laughed and joked 
until they all felt reassured. 

At last Jim appeared, and, headed by 
the Little Speaker, the women filed out 
and mounted the platform at the end of 
the hall. As the Little Speaker took her 
seat, a voice called out: 

“No wimmin! We ain’t goin’ ter hear 
no wimmin! We ain’t none o’ yer fools, 
Dave.”’ 

David rose to his feet with dignity, and 
the few others who had begun to remon- 
strate, relapsed into silence. 

‘“‘Friends,’’ he said, ‘‘yer promised me 
ter stan’ by me. Yer gimme yer pledge, 
an’ I mean yer ter keep it. This lady 
here is the Little Speaker, an’ all I ask of 
yer is ter listen ter her. Yer needn’t be- 
lieve what she says if yer don’t wanter, 
but the first feller as says a thing against 
her ’ll be bounced outer this organization, 
an’ the next time I sees him, he ’ll git his 
facesmashed. There! Friends and feller 
members, I enterdooce ter yer the Little 
Speaker.” 

Jim applauded loudly from his seat, but 
the rest of the audience remained in sullen 
silence. 

The Little Speaker rose to her feet, and, 
coming forward, spoke to them in that 
voice which none could ever resist. After 
the first few words, the angry mutterings 
ceased, and for two hours she talked to 
them. She pleaded for the Neighborhood 
Club as it had never been pleaded for 
before. She told them what it would do 
for them and theirs, She appealed to their 
manhood, their honor, their brotherly 
love. At the end she pleaded the cause of 
women. She asked them to support the 
amendment, and never before had she 
spoken as she did to these poor laborers. 
The hall was perfectly quiet, and her voice 
rang out clear and strong. Every eye was 
riveted upon her. Paul Wellingham and 
his friends emerged from the room, 
worried by the silence, but no one noticed 
them, and they stood spellbound until the 
Little Speaker ceased, and the audience 
rose to its feet and cheer after cheer rang 
out, 

David sprang up and cried: 
I moves we stan’ by the Club.”’ 

‘‘Aye, aye! Stan’ by the Club. Three 
cheers for the Neighborhood Club!’ cried 
the men. 

‘*Friends,”’ he continued, “I moves we 
votes for the amendment.”’ 

‘Aye, three cheers for 
ment!” 

“Friends, I says down with 
mayor an’ up with a _ better one. 
don’t want no Boss!” 

‘‘Aye, no Boss fer us. 
the new mayor!’ 

‘*An’ now, boys, a rouser, three cheers 
for the Little Speaker!”’ 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!!” 

The Little Speaker closed her eyes and 
pressed her lips together, as the sound 
became almost unbearable. At last it 
ceased, and the eager crowd pressed for- 
ward and surrounded her. A few went 
out, murmuring curses at the rest for 
being a ‘‘pack o’ —— fools.” 

But the vast majority remained, filed 
reverently past the Little Speaker, and 


‘Friends, 


the amend- 


the old 
We 


Three cheers fer 











tendered her their large hard hands, until 
| the children. 


David, seeing her fatigue, cried out, “Yer 
fellers back there as ain't shook hands 
yet, wait till some other day, an’ we’ll have 
the Little Speaker here again, an’ then 
youse can shake her hand. Leave her go 
now, she’s plumb done up.”’ 

‘That's so,” cried a big burly fellow in 
the rear. ‘We'll see yer later, an’ God 
bless yer, Little Speaker.” 

Once in the little room, while the Little 
Speaker was putting on her bonnet, the 
women broke out into profuse thanks and 
praise, but the Little Speaker had little to 
say, and remained silent until she, the 
doctor and Paul were almost home. Then 
Paut looked down into her eyes and said: 

“You're a plucky little woman, old girl, 
but you’re a genius, too. If anybody had 
told me any one could do what you have 
done to-night, I would not have believed 
it. You outdid yourself; but you look 
worn out.” 

“T am a little tired, that’s all,”’ she said, 
looking up into his face as she paused 
with her hand on the banister. ‘But if I 
have done even a little good, I am satis- 
fied. Good-night,’’ and she went slowly 
up the stairs. 

‘Sue,’ said Paul, turning to his sister, 
‘Sue, that Little Speaker is a saint.”’ 

The next day was the last the Little 
Speaker had left of her vacation, and the 
doctor looked troubled when she saw the 
dark circles under her eyes. 

“Now, Little Speaker, I insist upon the 
steamer chair to-day;’ and the Little 
Speaker meekly allowed herself to be 
tucked in among the cushions. At noon, 
the doctor brought out her lunch, and 
later, as she drove off for her afternoon 
visits, she saw that the Little Speaker 
was sleeping peacefully. 

As she lay there, David came up the 
path at his swinging gait. Spying the 
Little Speaker, he tiptoed up to the chair 
and stood a moment looking down at her, 
and then, with awkward bashfulness, he 
reverently raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. She did not stir, and he said 
gently: ‘‘Little'Speaker—Little Speaker!” 

She opened her eyes and smiled wearily 
athim. “Oh, is that you, David?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ he answered. ‘I’m 
sorry to disturb you, but Tom Mason got 
home to-day, an’ his wife’s dyin’ an’ 
wants yer.” 

“Tell her I will come immediately.” 
She rose and was soon on her way. When 
she reached the Neighborhood Club, she 
was surprised to see a number of men 
busily putting a fence around the chil- 
dren’s playground. One of the men, 
upon seeing her, dropped his hammer. 

“The Little Speaker!’ he cried, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘I didn’t shake wid 
yer las’ night, ma’am; could I—”’ 

The Little Speaker quickly held out her 
hand, and he said: ‘‘We’s fixin’ up the 
place, now. We’s goin’ ter stan’ by the 
Club.”’ 

As the other men came pressing for- 
ward to speak to her, she said: “You 
must excuse me this time, and let me go, 
for Tom Mason’s wife is dying, and I 
must go to her.”’ 

At this, the men stood back, and re- 
mained with uncovered heads until she 
passed out of sight. 

When she entered the room, she found 
Tom Mason kneeling by the side of the 
bed, while his wife’s hand was smoothing 
his hair. 

‘*You’ve come,” she said, weakly. ‘Oh, 
Little Speaker, what you said to him has 
made him treat me like he ain’t done for 
years. He loves me again, sure, and I 
can die easy.”’ 

A look showed the Little Speaker that 
the end was near, and she said softly: 
‘“‘What can I do for you?” 

“Pray,” said the woman, ‘‘Pray for him, 
an’ me, an’ the children.” 

And the Little Speaker bowed her head: 
“Our Father,” she prayed, ‘‘we ask thee 
to be with us at this time, and to receive 
the weary soul which is coming to thee 
for peace. Give her rest and happiness, 
and let her find waiting for her the little 
Tom, whose baby spirit thou didst take 
home. She comes to Thee, O Father, not 
with fear, but with infinite love and trust. 
Welcome her home, and fold her in thy 
loving arms. And help him who is to 
remain without her tender help and care. 
Comfort him in his loneliness, and make 
him strong to bear the burden for the sake 
of his children. Forgive his past, and 
guide his future. Help his motherless 
children in their journey through the 
years, and let the sun be bright and 
shadows few. Teach them to smile and 
bravely say, ‘Thy will be done.’ And now, 
O God, knowing that the day will come 
when they will meet again, and there will 
be no more sorrow, no more pain, no 
more separations, into Thy hands we com- 
mit the keeping of her soul, confident of 
Thy infinite love and wisdom. Amen.” 

As the last word died away, the sobs 
which had shaken the form of the man 
broke out afresh, but the woman was 
smiling. 

“Tom, Tom, you mustn’t, dear. It 
ain't for long; the Little Speaker said so. 





You'll come home to me some day with 
An’ the Little Speaker will 
come some day, too. I can see our little 
Tom now, darlin’, our baby boy with his 
shinin’ curls. Ain’t he pretty, Tom, dear? 
He’s a-callin’ to me, an’ smilin’, an’ I 
wouldn’t be a mother if I didn’t go to 
him, for that. The pain’s all gone, Tom, 
an’—I’m so happy, for I know you're 
comin’—too, Tom, soon—so soon. An’ 
kiss me like you uster, Tom. The day 
will come—an’ no more sorrow—an’—no 
more pain—an’ no more—parting—Tom 
—dear.”’ 

And with a happy little smile, and a 
caressing movement of the fingers on 
Tom’s bent head, Mary Mason’s soul 
went out into the Land of Love to meet 
her child. 

The Little Speaker went to the window, 
her eyes full of tears, and left the man 
alone with his dead. 

The door was softly pushed open, and 
Mamie, the youngest child, came in from 
a neighbor’s, where she had been sent. 
Toddling unsteadily on her tiny legs, and 
swaying from side to side, she went up to 
Tom. 

** Daddy, me’s comed home to see 
mamma. Me wants mamma, daddy; 
pretty mamma! I bringed her flower,” 
and she placed in the lifeless hand a bunch 
of withered flowers. The leaves were all 
picked off, and the short-stemmed blos- 
soms were held tightly together. “Dear 
mamma s’eep?”’ 

‘Yes, dear, asleep,’ said the Little 
Speaker. Then she put her hand on 
Tom’s shoulder, and, gently loosing his 
hand from his wife’s neck, she placed the 
child in his arms, and closed the eyes of 
the woman, who lay there smiling in 
death. In the hand she placed the baby’s 
nosegay, and closed the fingers about the 
broken stems. 

Tom sat rocking the child and humming 
a sob-broken lullaby, while the baby eye- 
lids drooped. The Little Speaker stood 
by the window. Above her the stars were 
twinkling ina solemn sky. Beneath, the 
people surged into the street. There was 
a woman with a child in her arms, leading 
a drunken father home. Further on stood 
aman waiting for the wife who was jest- 
ing in a neighboring saloon. Near by a 
cripple hobbled painfully, and a woman’s 
voice of agony pierced the air. A young 
girl and a man stood at the door of a place 
of sin. He took her hand to lead her 
forward, but a woman from the club came 
out, and, with hanging head, the man 
followed the woman and the girl into the 
bright, home-like club-room, The Little 
Speaker’s eyes were full of tears as she 
looked from the street to the sky. 

“Poor, suffering hfmanity!”’ she said; 
‘and yet the stars can smile, because they 
know that through the darkest cloud of 
misery shines God’s love. Ah, Father, help 
each one of us to do our duty, in spite of 
all fatigue and all discouragements!” 

Blinded by utter weariness, she sank 
upon her knees with her head upon the 
sill. Then from below, as the last nail 
was driven into the playground fence, the 
cry came up to her: 

‘Three cheers for the Little Speaker, 
God bless her!’ And her vacation was 
ended. 








SPRING REQUIRES 


That the impurities which have accu- 
mulated in your blood during the winter 
shall be promptly and thoroughly ex- 
pelled if good health is expected. When 
the warmer weather comes these impuri- 
ties are liable to manifest themselves in 
various ways and often lead to serious ill- 
ness. Unless the blood is rich and pure 
that tired feeling will afflict you, your 
appetite will fail and you will find your- 
self ‘all run down.” Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
tones and strengthens the system, drives 
out all impurities, and make pure, rich, 
healthy blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
one true blood purifier and the best spring 
medicine. Be sure to get only Hood's. 


——_o———_- 
COMFORT 


Is what you want in travelling, and you 
get it inthe Personally Conducted Tourist 
Cars, Chicago and Council Bluffs to Cali- 
fornia via the Union Paciric, leaving 
Chicago every Thursday. 

Ask your nearest agent for particulars 
or write to R. TENBROECK, General East- 
ern Agent, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would like to hear of 
any kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 
‘Address, D. C. S., Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in '95.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. !1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 

lege in New England that is recognized by the 
assachusetts Medical Society. 

e last session commenced Wednesday, 

September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and a2rst St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, 96. Af 
years’ graded course ot moon Chanel Labora 

tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also a thed 
te the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 


LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N.Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 








Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 











Time is "loney 
* SAVE IT € 


~—— BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢*The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. mM. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P, M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND, APRIL 7, 1897. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


In a recent number of the Brooklyn | 


Eagle appears the following: 

In Portland, Me., three of the members 
from Albany (remonstrants) had asked per- 
mission to address a suffrage meeting in 
that town, and their arguments proved so 
effective that their opponents left the 
town soon after the meeting.” 

This is very amusing to the residents of 
Maine’s largest city. The “town” above re- 
ferred to, Portland, is headquarters of the 
State Suffrage Association, and has also 
a flourishing local Suffrage Society. None 
of the officers of either know anything 
about the ‘‘three members from Albany.” 
Three of our Portland women, or, to be 
exact, two from Portland and one from 
Deering, our neighboring city across the 
bridge, represented the remonstrants of 
Albany at the suffrage hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee at the State capitol 
during the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture. On arrival they were instructed in 
the management of their case by the pe- 
titioners, told where to go and whom to 
see, came home loud in their praises of 
the great courtesy shown them by the 
suffragists. It was proposed to invite the 
remonstrants to an open discussion, but 
as they have no organization, it seemed 
better to defer the matter, since, at an 
open discussion arranged for two years 
ago in Deering, to which a general invita- 
tion was given, the remonstrants failed to 
appear. 

Both petitioners and remonstrants at 
Augusta were given “‘leave to withdraw.” 
There was but one member of the com- 
mittee who was not hostile to the pro- 
posed legislation. For several years past 
we have received a minority report. One 
of the legislators, however, was converted 
to a belief in woman suffrage by the argu- 
ments of the remonstrants. 

Municipal suffrage is what we ask for. 
I believe we should ask for a constitu- 
tional amendment giving full suffrage to 
women. There is a growing sentiment in 
its favor. A recentnumber of Turf, Farm 
and Home, the leading agricultural paper 
of the State, says, editorially: 

In speaking of the advance woman has 
made, and of the victories she has won, 
we have made no mention of the gain that 
has been made on the suffrage question. 
That has been more than all else, for 
while she has not yet been given the bal- 
lot, it is clearly in sight, and as soon as 
women get their own sex educated up to 
the fact that the ballot will be an advan- 
tage, and not a detriment to them, the 
final step will be a short one and will be 
quickly taken. The agitation already felt 
in our State has put the women of our 
Commonwealth head and shoulders above 
their more timid sisters in neighboring 
States, where the subject has as yet hardly 
been broached. 

Many towns and cities in Maine have 
women on their school boards, and in 
many instances women are serving as 
supervisors. So, slowly butsurely, dawns 
the full day of equal rights and privileges! 

Erra H. Osaoop, 
Vice-Pres. Maine W. 8S, A. 
-_-- 


CAMPAIGNING IN NEW YORK. 





SyracusE, N. Y., APRIL 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In company with our State president, 
Mrs. Chapman, I have lately visited 
several of our clubs. 

At Catskill we had an enthusiastic after- 
noon meeting at the home of Mrs. Mal- 
colm. The large parlors were filled. Miss 
Elizabeth Fitch, the president, presided. 
There is a decided change in sentiment 
in Catskill since the club was organized a 
little more than two years ago. The place 
is conservative, but contains many women 
of superior intellectual power. They are 
willing to listen and to be convinced. No- 
where have I seen the educational value 
of organization better demonstrated than 
in this old Hudson River town. Refresh- 
ments were served after the speech-mak- 
ing was over, and the pleasant social time 
was so enjoyable that we nearly forgot to 
catch the boat to Hudson. 

At Hudson, we had an evening meeting 
at the home of Miss Kornelia T. Andrews, 
the president of Columbia County. In 
the town there is some strong opposition. 
An attempt was made last fall to organize 
an anti-suffrage club. It held one meet- 
ing, and has not been called together 
since. Butto the credit of our opponents 
be it said that they are quite ready to 
attend suffrage meetings. Some who 
were positively opposed at the time of my 
earlier visits, are now unwilling to be 
classed with the ‘“antis.’”’ Two of the 
ministers in our audience spoke in favor 
of the cause. One man, while not opposed 
himself, brought up the old objection 
that the women did not want to vote. 

On Saturday afternuon we met the new 
club at Wood Haven, Long Island, lately 
organized by Mrs. Craigie. The president, 
Mrs. Comstock, isa fine worker and an 
excellent presiding officer. I have never 
seen a club more thoroughly alive. At 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








the meeting we attended, each member 
had brought a book to start a free library. 
Other public benefits are being planned 
by the club. One bright young woman, a 
minister’s wife, said: ‘I feel as though I 
had not really lived until this club was 
organized. I have been hungering so long 
for such a club as this!’ 

Two pleasant days with Mrs. Chapman 
in Brooklyn, an afternoon with Miss 
Keyser in New York, a day with Mrs. 
Searing, of Kingston, another at Albany 
arranging for our hearing, and I was again 
in Syracuse, 

Good reports come from our new clubs. 
The Cuba organization numbers the best 
women of the place among its members, 
and is arranging for a large public meet- 
ing. 

At Hornellsville, the president writes of 
a second meeting and an increase in mem- 
bership. 

The Friendship Club has made a pledge 
of fifty cents a month toward the organ- 
ization fund. It is raised in this way: 
there are twelve members, who meet 
weekly; a penny collection is taken each 
time, and once a month the amount is sent 
to the State treasurer, Let other clubs 
copy this excellent plan! Some of our 
suffrage women do not yet realize how 
necessary money is for the prosecution of 
our work, nor how even small contribu- 
tions from each individual help to spread 
our truth far and wide. Every suffragist 
can give a penny a week, and thus become 
a part of the advance guard that is lead- 
ing on to freedom. 


HARRIET MAY MILLs. 





MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent issue, you have a letter 
from Mrs. A. 8S. Cairns, of St. Louis, 
concerning her appearance before the 
Missouri Legislature. She says, “It is 
the first time an argument for equal suf- 
frage has been made by women of the 
State before our Legislature.’’ This is a 
mistake. 

On Feb. 6, 1895, Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman 
spoke in behalf of equal suffrage in the 
Hall of Representatives to a large and 
enthusiastic audience; and the following 
night in one of the churches on “Purity,” 
many members of the Assembly attending. 

I was present when the vote was taken 
on the constitutional amendment in 1895. 
Petitions had been sent in from the W. C. 
T. U. with over twelve thousand names, 
asking that the word ‘“‘male”’ be stricken 
from the constitution. The W. C. T. U. 
has stood firmly for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, and has circulated millions of pages 
of literature on the subject, thereby edu- 
cating the masses, until we often hear it 


said, ‘‘Woman suffrage sentiment has 
grown faster than prohibition.” M. 
>a 
IOWA NOTES. 


A series of ‘‘county suffrage conven- 
tions” are in progress in Iowa. They 
began March 29-30, and will continue five 
conventions a week until June 19. Those 
capable young business women, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, of New York, and Miss 
Laura Gregg, of Kansas, are managing 
them. The speakers, during April, will 
be Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Rev. Henrietta 
G. Moore. Friends in every county visited 
are urged to lend a hand toward a suc- 
cessful organization of the State. 





THE TEACHERS’ HISTORIC FESTIVAL. 





Several years ago the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association was organized in Bos- 
ton. In December, 1892, it held a great 
bazar, when it cleared $56,000, and was 
enabled to establish a fund and begin 
to pay annuities to old and retired teach- 
ers. That money was well invested, and 
there are now about sixty annuitants, but 
the Association is not able to pay the pro- 
posed annuities of $600 a year, necessary 
to keep from want those faithful, long- 
serving teachers who have had others 





dependent on their salaries, and thus have 


been unable to lay by anything for the 
“rainy day.’’ Consequently a great his- 
torical festival or pageant has been devised 
to increase the fund. The opening of 
this festival has been postponed to Thurs- 
day evening, April 22. It will continue 
every evening except Saturday and Sun- 
day, up to and including April 30, with 
five matinee performances. 


Miss Margaret McLaren Eager, who has | 
the direction of this festival, has attained | 


a high reputation as an organizer of enter- 
tainments of this character. The Teachers’ 
Festival promises to be the most elaborate 
and dramatic of any she has yet under- 
taken. The Association will be assisted 
by the following historical societies: 
Colonial Dames, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Daughters of Liberty, Order 
of United American Mechanics, Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America, Old South 
Historical Society, Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Daughters of Veterans, posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Bostoniana Club, 
Dorchester Historical Society, American 


Flag Protectors’ Association and the 
Governor Dudley Family Association. 
F.M. A. 





-_ -_<—— 


WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 








Dr. Mary D. Hussey, in the ‘Political 
Equality Series,’ speaks on ‘*‘Women and 
the Public Schools.’’ She says: 

If it is true that ‘we learn by doing,” 
it is equally true that we show what we 
can do by doing it. 

Women have some form of school suf- 
frage in more than half the States. This 
gives an opportunity to advance the cause 
of education as well as that of woman 
suffrage. Let women use their ballots to 
secure better schools, and they will not 
only increase their own self-respect but 
win that of all good citizens. 

By securing a better education for the 
boys and girls of to-day they will not only 
secure better and more useful citizens for 
the future, but help to hasten the day 
when the State shall have added to the 
wisdom of its sons that of its daughters! 

In a Republic the State has no more im- 
portant duty than the education of its 
citizen-sovereigus, and as women are the 
God-ordained instructors of youth they 
should have a large share in the manage- 
ment of our schools. 

All women should take an interest in 
them as patriotic citizens, as well as tax- 
payers, and mothers should take a treble 
interest in their welfare. 

No matter how good a school is, it can 
always be made better or be more economi- 
cally managed. If women never visit the 
schools or attend the school-meetings to 
help elect the very best men and women 
as school officials, how can they know that 
they have the best schools possible? 

Where women attend these meetings it 
not only increases the attendance of men, 
but improves the character of the meet- 
ings and secures the election of better 
school officials, It has also caused more 
wide spread interest in educational mat- 
ters. 

How can we expect to see children grow 
up with respect for the institutions of 
their country, when they see the general 
indifference of parents to an institution 
with such far-reaching effects as our 
school system? 

School officers and teachers should be 
watched, not only to see they do no 
wrong, but to encourage them when they 
do well. Many a good teacher has de- 
generated from a lack of this stimulant. 

When the children were chiefly taught 
at home it might have been well to tell 
mothers to ‘‘stay at home and take care 
of their children.’’ But now, when they 
all go out to school, the mother’s care 
should surely follow them. 

If the mothers, with their fixed princi- 
ples and settled character, cannot attend 
a ‘‘political meeting’? and come in con- 
tact with the rank and file of the people 
among whom they live, how much less 
can they trust their little children, with 
their unformed characters, to teachers 
selected by men elected by the politicians 
they so much fear? 

Think of the influence a teacher may 
have on such little ones! 

She has them under her authority five 
hours a day, five days in the week, for ten 
months a year, for nearly a dozen years! 
Should she not be the very salt of the 
earth to be so trusted? And when sucha 
teacher is secured she should be honored. 

There are men everywhere who are wil- 
ling to sacrifice the schools to their politi- 
cal party, but it does not seem possible 
that women would ever so far forget their 
duty to the children. 

In one great city men were elected to 
the School Board who could only make 
their ‘‘mark’”’ as a signature, and in one 
little village the president of the Board 
wrote to the teacher, ‘‘School will begin 
on munday.”’ 

Ought mothers to be satisfied with 
schools managed by such ignorant men? 

Women often have more moral courage 
than men, especially when the welfare of 
children is at stake. This was shown in 
the case of a school principal who so neg- 
lected his duty that while he read the 
newspapers his pupils read numerous nov- 
els! Many parents took their children 
from the school, as they learned little 
besides mischief. And yet at the annual 
school meeting not a father raised his 
voice in protest, but a trembling little 
woman who had never heard her voice in 
public before was greeted by a storm of 
corroborative applause when she had the 
courage to tell about it. And that princi- 
pal retired from the profession. 

And how many faithful teachers are un- 
appreciated! 








. HEALTH! 





REST! 


COMFORT ! 





The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
established in i858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 


electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 














Wherever there are mothers and teach- 
ers there should be conference in regard 
to the culture of the most precious pro- 
duct of our land—the children. And then 
let these women seek the power of the 
ballot to make their ideas effective! 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WaLtTHaM.—The regular meeting of the 
Club was held Thursday nigh: of last 
week, Reports were made of work done 
during the past year by the Club and by 
the class in Political Science. Papers were 
read on “Money”? by Miss Jennie Camp- 
bell, on the ‘Tariff’? by Miss Kitty Brown. 
Mrs. Anna Brown read a paper on ‘Pro- 
gress in Woman Suffrage: Mrs. Nancy 
Daniels president of the Club, one on 
‘The Condition of Women in Other Coun- 
tries.”’ Mrs. Annie Neble-Jennison ren- 
dered selections on the piano. There was 
a good audience, including ladies from 
Watertown and Newton. The whole pro- 
gramme was entertaining and instructive. 
It is significant to see a company of 
bright, intelligent women gathered to- 
gether in this way to discuss the live 
questions of the day. When the great 
moral reserve shall be called into the 
affairs of state, such preparation will bear 
fruit. E, A. SEARS, M. D., Cor. Sec. 





THE DRAMA. 


Bowpboin SquarRe.—‘'The Ensign” will 
be seen next week. This comedy drama 
is the best naval play ever produced in 
this country. The story of ‘The Ensign” 
is as pretty and pathetic a tale as was 
ever written. It appeals to the emotions 
from all points of the compass. Man’s 
love for woman, and also that rarer affec- 
tion, man’s love for man, are both beauti- 
fully depicted. The play has proved one 
of the best drawing cards coming to Bos- 
ton, and will meet with its usual success 
at the Bowdoin Square. The play will be 
mounted with all its original scenic and 
mechanical effects. The company is un- 
usually strong, and includes such clever 
people as Marion Ballou, Maude Cleve- 
land, Kate Toncray, Little Grace Talifarro, 
Edith Vernon, John Sutherland, Geo. A. 
D. Johnson, W. D. Ingram, Charles Avery, 
Geo. Pauncefort, Frank Beal, Ed. Galli- 
gan, Jas. J. Flannigan, J. H. Pierson, 
Frank Kennedy, Frank Sturgis, and 
others. 


CASTLE SQUAKE. —‘*The Bohemian Girl” 
at this theatre the coming week will af- 
ford the lovers of Balfe’s tuneful opera a 
hearing of its beauties under the most 
favorable circumstances. The company 
has won a reputation in its earlier pro- 
duction of this opera, and the coming 
week’s performances will be full of inter- 
est. Director Jaxon will give all possible 
effect in the stage settings, and the fa- 
miliar roles arranged bring forward the 
most successful artists of the company. 
The réle of Arline will be shared by Clara 
Lane and Carrie Roma, the latter making 
her first appearance here. The role of 
Thaddeus will be shared by Payne Clark 
and Martin Pache, the former not having 
been seen here before in this role. The 
Count, J. K. Murray; the Devilshoof, W. 
H. Clarke; the Gypsy Queen, Hattie Belle 
Ladd; the Florestein, J. H. Hanshue; and 
the Captain, John Read. Easter Monday 
evening will witness the first production 
of Conductor Max Hirschfeld’s dramatic 
episode in a prologue and two acts, called, 
“Au Clair de la Lune,’’? which has been 
in preparation for many weeks. 








You ARE INVITED to the opening now 
going on at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, 
of Easter Gloves. They are in very beau- 
tiful colors, and in many styles. Gloves 
for Weddings, Church, Calling, Street, 
Bicycling and Golfing occasions. These 
Gloves make very beautiful Easter Gifts, 





and are much appreciated. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, April 12 


P. M. Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
the “Ethics of Buddhism,” 








will epenk' 





Rooms To Let. Furnished rooms in a pleasant, 
sunny house, sqnvemientty located. Address Mrs, 
M. E. G., 15 Blaine Ave., Allston, Mass. 





HOUSEKEEFPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
department officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
‘ dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville. 

ass. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a postion of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn y ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 





Homemade Bonbons. 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Delivered free in or near Boston 


Sd 
MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


a 
Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 


Pure, fresh. 


Peppermints 

Cream chocolates. 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 
Creamed walnuts. 
Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 
Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 
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Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Announces the Opening at the presest 
time of 


Easter Gloves == 


And invites you to examine the™ 
They are in very attractive styles 
and colors, and make very beau 
Easter Gifts. 


——_— 
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ngress Street. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Co! 
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